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WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A LITTLE 
KID WITH A WEB SITE AND A MAJOR CORPORATION 
WITH ONE? NOTHING. THAT’S THE PROBLEM. 


Building a publishing-only Web site is the first step to becoming an 
e-business. A step that most businesses (and a lot of little kids) have already taken. 
That's fine as far as it goes - it’s a very cost-efficient way to distribute basic information. 

But the real payoff (for businesses. at least) comes with steps two and three, 
Step two is moving to “self-service” Web sites — where customers can do things like 
check the status of an account or trace a package online. 

Step three is moving to transaction-based Web sites - not just buying and 
selling. but all processes that require a dynamic and interactive flow of information. 

IBM has already helped thousands of companies use the Web to make the 
leap from being a business with a Web site to being an e-business — putting their core 
processes online to improve service, cut costs or to actually sell things. 

For example. we helped Charles Schwab Web-enable their brokerage systems 
for online trading and customer service. Since opening. Schwabs Web service has 
generated over one million online accounts totaling over $68 billion in assets. 

e-business economics are compelling. According to a recent Booz-Allen & 
Hamilton study. a traditional bank transaction costs $1.07; the same transaction over 
the Web costs about le. A traditional airline ticket costs $8 to process: an e-ticket costs 
just $1. Customers love the convenience: management loves the lower costs. 

IBM solutions have already helped thousands of businesses become 
e-businesses. To find out how IBM can help you do the same. bookmark 


www.ibm.com/e-business or call us today at 1 800 TBM 7080. extension NC32. 
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F-SERIES CELEBRATES FIFTY YEARS OF BUILT FORD TOUGH. 
Over the last fifty years, Ford F-Series trucks have obviously become 
more powerful, more comfortable, and more advanced. But there's one 
thing that hasn't changed. It’ still the tough truck you can always count on 


And that's the best way we know to turn a new truck into an old friend 





THE BEST-BUILT, BEST-SELLING AMERICAN TRUCKS’ 


1-800-258-FORD or www f 
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DOUGLAS WALLER, our State Department 
correspondent, left Foggy Bottom last week 
to get a closer look at diplomacy—or the lack 
of it—in action. He flew to the U.S.S. Nimitz, 
somewhere in the Persian Gulf. Waller 
knows his way around carriers, having re- 
cently completed a book on Navy pilots that 
will be published by Simon & Schuster next 
June. Still, getting to the ship required some 
doing, between getting permission to board and rousting out a 
groggy Bahraini official in the middle of the night to obtain a 
visa. Waller's efforts result in a rare glimpse of the intricate 
workings of both the aircraft carrier and the mind of an F/A-18 
Hornet jet pilot poised for combat. 


CHARLOTTE FALTERMAYER has been follow- 
ing the trail of Anne Marie Fahey since the 
secretary, who worked for Delaware Gover- 
nor Thomas Carper, disappeared 17 months 
ago. Last May, Faltermayer traveled to Fa- 
hey’s Wilmington home and scouted out the 
posh neighborhood of her lover—and ac- 
cused killer—Thomas Capano, After Capano 
was arrested, Faltermayer staked out O’Friel’s 
pub, unofficial headquarters of the hunt for Fahey—or her 
murderer, For Faltermayer, detective stories are becoming fa- 
miliar territory. She reported on a 1977 Philadelphia slaying 
and on the 1990 art heist at Boston’s Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum. Says she: “I feel as if I’ve taken a crash FBI course at 
Quantico.” 
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JAMES COLLINS is our newly appointed 
television critic. It sounds cushy, but think 
of all the awful programming he has to 
watch. O.K., so maybe Ally McBeal had a 
few redeeming moments. This week 
Collins examines the prevalent notion that 
TV must be bad for preschoolers. Surpris- 
A _ ingly, he found children’s experts in favor of 

*" toddlers’ watching TV—in moderation. 
Good news for Collins, father of two girls—Elizabeth, 2, and 
Virginia, 11 months. “Now that I know that TV won't rot my 
kids’ brains, I may be a little less strict about it,” he says. That 
may not matter to Elizabeth, who seemed to be equally un- 
interested in all the shows. 


FRANK GIBNEY JR., our Tokyo bureau chief, 
evaluates the impact of turmoil in Japan 
and South Korea on the U.S. economy. Gib- 
ney, who recently wrote about the turn- 
around at Sony, is accustomed to looking at 
the big picture. He learned young: his fa- 
ther, Frank Gibney Sr., ran the Tokyo bu- 
reau from 1949 to ’51. This week Gibney— 
Junior, that is—draws on dispatches from 
Rahul Jacob in Seoul, Adam Zagorin in Washington and Jane 
Van Tassel in New York City to put into perspective the prob- 
lems in Tokyo and Seoul. “You can’t turn on the TV or pick 
up a newspaper in Japan without being hit by a flood of bad 
news,” says Gibney. “The only statistics that are up are sui- 
cides and bankruptcies.” 
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A Landslide for Ataturk ? 


IT SEEMED LIKE A GOOD IDEA AT THE 
time. In preparation for our forthcom- 
ing series of special issues in which we 
will name the 100 most influential peo- 
ple of the 20th century, we decided it 
might be fun to create a poll on our In- 
ternet site (www.time.com) and invite 
visitors to register their nominations. 
Over the next two years, you can sug- 
gest candidates in five categories (War- 
riors & Statesmen, Entertainers & 
Artists, Builders & Titans, Scientists & 
Healers, and Heroes & Adventurers). 
The sixth and final issue in this series, 
which will be launched next April and 
will be accompanied by documentaries 
on css, will name the Person of the 
Century. 

Little did we know how popular our 
poll would become. It got off to a fast 
start last June, drawing some pre- 
dictable nominees: Winston Churchill 
for Statesmen, Albert Einstein for Sci- 
entists. Since we didn’t redirect the 
votes into appropriate categories, the 
proposals were not always logical; for a 
while, Madonna led F.D.R. for War- 





riors & Statesmen. That’s the Internet 
for you. 

Then beginning in late August, a 
new contender emerged: Mustafa Ke- 
mal Ataturk. A maelstrom of electronic 
votes, augmented by hundreds of thou- 


Turkey an early leader 


sands of postcards, letters and faxes, 
urged us to name the founder of the Re- 
public of Turkey as TiME’s Person of the 


| Century. As of last week, Ataturk’s tally 


was closing in on 1.7 million, out of a to- 
tal of 5 million votes cast. And before we 
consolidated his votes into the two most 
appropriate slots (Statesmen and He- | 
roes), he was leading the field in all five 
categories. 


Whether it is true, as a flurry of news 





accounts have suggested, that Ataturk’s 
astonishing support is the result of a na- 
tional campaign backed by the govern- 
ment in Ankara, we cannot say. But who- 
ever is behind this should know that 
while our final selection will not be 


| bound by these poll results, we are keen- 


ly aware of Ataturk’s role in Turkish his- 
tory. We will consider him carefully. 

Certainly no one at TIME objects to 
the passionate display of support for 
Ataturk, In fact, we wonder why Britons 
aren't doing more to help Winston 
Churchill, who trails Ataturk by more 
than half a million votes. And how about 
Mao, China? 

One favor, please: if you can, cast 
your vote on Time’s Website. While 
we're always happy to hear from you in 
any form, we do encourage you to make 
your choices online. 


Bove HUM 


—President 
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A Harrowing Day in Space 
<¢If the Mir space station were an 
automobile, you can be sure it 


would be up on blocks in 


someone's backyard. 99 


Ed Troster 
Smyrna, Tenn. 


I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN FASCINATED WITH | still designing really cool fractal algo- 
space exploration and have had a tiny | rithms” on Macintosh computers. Even 
urge to work in that field. But after read- | in jest, comments like this distort reality. 
ing your story about the glitches aboard | Macs are not relevant only to impractical 
the Mir space station [Space, Nov. 3] and | deadbeats. Most of us know that if you 
seeing its diagrams and its massive,com- | want an elegant computer that is easy to 
plex structures, I think space exploration | set up, operate and maintain, you buy a 











Famous & Historic Trees is scary. Whatever happened to the clas- | Mac. Otherwise you get a PC. 

Bring History Alive! sic, simple space vehicle? Is it possible Alan Thompson 
that we are in over our heads with all this San Mateo, Calif. 

Yesterday... ; complicated technology? 
In 1785, George Washington planted Torre Catalano | THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT AND NETSCAPE 
a tulip poplar at Mount Vernon. Our Buffalo, N.Y. | should stop whining about Microsoft's 
first president kept meticulous journals alleged monopoly. In a competitive mar- 
about his estate and planted many HOW RIGHT THAT WE CAN READ ABOUT | ketplace, failure to serve customers 
trees. heroes like Mir commander Vasili Tsi- | means that the competition wins. The 
Today... bliyev, crew member Alexander Lazut- | Sherman Antitrust Act was never 
The George Washington Tulip Poplar kin and American astronaut Michael | designed to protect companies that fail 


Foale in magazines like Time. How right | to provide service and then whine when 


is now over 200 years : z ; : : . 
that, on the brink of a new millennium, | their customers turn to competitors for it. 


old and towers over 


dic cracefil extare’os space exploration is experiencing a pub- John M. Shontz 
‘ : lic reawakening, and the average person Helena, Mont. 
the Potomac River. : Be I 
Teacqualy feanthie is encouraged to look up and confront 
cick palate the questions that make being alive a — 
original George The V Chip in PCs? 


thrilling experience! 
Mario Di Maggio, Education Officer | RE YOUR ITEM ON FCC PROPOSALS FOR 
Durban Natural Science Museum | installing television V chips in personal 


Washington Tulip Poplar have been 
hand-picked and grown into small, 


direct-offspring trees. Each tree in a Durban, South Africa | computers [NOTEBOOK, Nov. 3]: in seek- 
sing <a planting kit re accompanied ing comment about whether to put the 
y a Certificate of Authenticity, = chips in new PCs, the Fcc is followin 
attesting to its historic event. Taking On Microsoft cit i leccermmmmioalions Act of 1996 
Tomorrow... YOUR REPORT ON THE U.S. JUSTICE | which directs the agency to ask questions 
You can own and plant a historic tree department's antitrust suit against Mi- | concerning V chips, including whether 
and help AMERICAN Forests — the crosoft [BusINEss, Nov. 3] had a bal- | PCs that double as TV receivers should 


anced view and was well written. But the | be equipped with the chips. These are | 
issue is not whether Microsoft is a | only proposals and do not include PCs 
monopoly or uses unfair practices, such | that do not function as TV receivers, nor 
as requiring its hardware partners to put | do they apply to the Internet. My hope is 
its Web browser, Internet Explorer, on | that the computer industry and all inter- 
the computers they make. The question | ested parties will tell the Fcc what their 


oldest national nonprofit conserva- 
tion organization, | 
founded in 1875 
continue our work to 
preserve trees and 








forests, far into the is, Should the government do anything | concerns are and how they think the V 
twenty-first century. about it? It ought to break Microsoft into | chip should work. 
two or three companies and then get out Reed E. Hundt, Former Chairman 

Call 1-904-765-0727 for your Famous & of the way and let them compete. Federal Communications Commission 
Historic Trees booklet or write to Chieh Chang Washington 
AMERICAN FORESTS Hillsborough, Calif 
Famous & Historic Trees pec cae Pali ll i tO _ Not Again! 
8555 Planer Raed I TAKE EXCEPTION TO THE OFFHAND COM- scied 
Jacksonville, Florida 32219 ment that by 2001 everyone will be using | THE DRASTIC FALL OF THE STOCK MARKET 





computers with Windows 200] and that should come as a surprise to no one 
the only holdouts will be “aging potheads | (NATION, Nov. 3]. After all, how much 
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He doesn’t know what a phonograph is. 
He’s never heard of 8-track. 

The only time he saw an LP was in his 

grandparents’ attic. 

CDs and diskettes are his parents’ toys. 


What will his be? 
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I BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 


AT THE OFFICE. 


(Whe office has always been a | Set up a reeyeling bin for aluminum 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, cans and one for bottles. And when 
its also a place where a lot of natural | youre in the bathroom brushing 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 


look around the next time youre at 


work. See how many lights are left 





on when people leave. See how much 
paper is being wasted. How much 


electricity is being used to 


today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 





run computers that 


a are left on. Look 
at how much water is 
Use both sides 

of the paper being wasted in the 
when writing 


a memo, 


Which would truly be a job well done. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


CALL 1-800-MY-SHARE. 







being thrown out in the 


trash cans. We bet it’ a lot. 
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When youre at the copier, only 


—_— 


make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


longer were we going to support 22- 


year-old fund managers with their red 
suspenders and $200 lunches? 

Brian Smith 

Miami 


THE ONGOING CURRENCY MAYHEM AND 
turmoil in the stock markets of Asia 
were, in my view, the result of a careful- 
ly calculated plot by bloodthirsty specu- 
lators, They prove Malaysian Prime Min- 
ister Mahathir Mohamad’s accusation 
that the outside world, particularly the 
West, was trying to destroy Malaysia’s 
economy. With Asia battered, I wonder 
who's next? 





Chee Keong Woon 
Petaling Jaya, Malaysia 
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A totally new nicotine-free way 
to help you quit smoking 

It’s medical, logical, and makes quitting bearable. 
That’s because ZYBAN is a prescription medicine 
that, for many people, helps reduce withdrawal 
symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN helps 
get you ready to quit while you're still smoking. 
You set a quit day within 1 to 2 weeks after 
starting treatment with ZYBAN. It takes about a 
week for ZYBAN to reach the right levels in your 
body to be effective. Most people should take 
ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. 


Proven more effective than a 
nicotine patch 

In a medical study using patient support matenals 
and drug therapy, ZYBAN helped more smokers 
quit for 4 weeks than Habitrol® (nicotine trans- 
dermal system),* a nicotine patch. And unlike 
the patch and gum, ZYBAN replaces cigarettes with 
nicotine-free medicine. 


What you need to know about ZYBAN 
The most common side effects with ZYBAN include 
dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. There are other 
risks associated with the use of ZYBAN, so it is 
important to talk to your health care professional 
to see whether ZYBAN is right for you. There 


NICOTINE-FREE 


is a risk of seizure in certain patients (see 
“Important Warning” section in Information for 
the Patient on following page). You should not 
take ZYBAN if you have a seizure disorder; are 
already taking WELLBUTRIN®, WELLBUTRIN SR®, 
or any other medicines that contain bupropion 
HCl; have or have had an eating disorder; or 

are currently taking or have recently taken a 
monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitor. It is 
important to let your health care professional 
know about any other prescription or over-the 
counter medications you are taking. ZYBAN is 
not recommended for women who are pregnant 
or breast-feeding. 


ZYBAN and the ZYBAN Advantage Plan™, a free 
counseling and personalized support program, 
are part of an overall plan recommended by your 
health care professional to help you quit smoking. 


SEE YOUR HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONAL 
ABOUT ZYBAN 


For more information, call 


1-888-959-STOP (7867) ext. 29 
or visit our 
Web site at www.zyban.com 
Please consult Information for the Patient on the following page 


Habitr a registered trademark of Ciba-Geigy Corporation 
















information for the Patient 

ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 

Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. Also read this 
leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case anything has changed. 
This information is not intended to take the place of discussions between you 
and your doctor. You and your doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part 

of your plan to stop smoking. Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your 

use only. Do not let anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 
There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1,000 people taking 
bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will have a seizure. 
bg chance of this happening increases if you: 
have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

¢ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

* take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in ZYBAN, 
such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Tablets and 
WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets. 
(Both of these medicines are used to treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following your 
doctor's directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also discuss with your 
doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 

ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. Studies have 
shown that more than one third of people quit smoking for at least 1 month 
while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient support program. For many 
patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN 
should be used with a patient support program. It is important to participate 
in the behavioral program, counseling, or other support program your health 
care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 
You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

© have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

© are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other medicines 
that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

¢ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

© are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI). 

© are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 

ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 
Women should notify their doctor if they become pregnant or intend to become 
pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 

* You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual recommend- 
ed dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning for the first 
3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. Doses should be taken at 
least 8 hours apart. 

* Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take a dose, do 
not take an extra tablet to “catch up” for the dose you forgot. Wait and 
take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not take more tablets than 
your doctor prescribed. This is important so you do not increase your 
chance of having a seizure. 

¢ tis important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, divide, or 
Crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 
Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your doctor's 
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6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN™ (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets to reach the right levels in your body to be effective. So, 
to maximize your chance of quitting, you should not stop smoking until you 
have been taking ZYBAN for 1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking 
during the second week you're taking ZYBAN. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 

It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the same time. 
However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to stop smoking will 
seriously reduce your chance of breaking your smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 

Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time but should 
only be used together under the supervision of your doctor. Using ZYBAN and 
nicotine patches together may raise your blood pressure. Your doctor will 
probably want to check your blood pressure regularly to make sure that it 
stays within acceptabie levels, 


DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or any other 
nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too much nicotine and 
have serious side effects, 


9, What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 

Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

* The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty sleeping. 
These side effects are generally mild and often disappear after a few 
weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid taking your medicine too close 
to bedtime. 

¢ The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking ZYBAN 
during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

© Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash or other 
troublesome side effects. 

¢ Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous machin- 
ery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform these tasks. 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking ZYBAN. 
If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may increase your chance 
of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to discuss your use of alcohol 
with your doctor before you begin taking ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to take 
medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. Therefore, 
you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medicines — 
prescription or over-the-counter — you are taking or pian to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 
ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this odor is normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 

© Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
© Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 

© Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. This summary 
cannot replace the more detailed information that you need from your doctor. 
If you have any questions or concerns about either ZYBAN or smoking cessa- 
tion, talk to your doctor or other health care professional. 


GlaxoWellcome 


Glaxo Wellcome Inc. 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 


U.S. Patent Nos. 5,427,798 and 5,358,970 
© Copyright 1997 Glaxo Wellcome Inc. All rights reserved, 
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What does “urgent” mean to you? Does it mean just 
getting there the next day? Or does it mean getting 
there on the next flight? At UPS we understand that 
different people have different definitions of the word 
“urgent.” Which is why we have an array of express 
delivery options. All guaranteed? Across the U.S. And 
with UPS, you only pay for the distance your package 
actually travels. We even provide immediate tracking 
and delivery confirmation. So give us a call [-—Sk— 
at 1-800-PICK-UPS or access us on the 

Internet at www.ups.com. We'll get right on it. 
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FREE help 
for headache sufferers: 


Call us at 1-800-580-4455 


Free Headache Relief Update 


THE EXCEDRIN 
eheadac 
information To 
relief = 
Your Quality Of Life 


INCLUDING UPDATE 
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Help Yourself Sleeping Less in the ‘90's... 
Sleep Better 2 How to Handle This Increasing Cause of Headaches 
Coping With 

Pain Flare-Ups 
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o Headaches: 
Anewsletter that includes articles such as 
- 9 Things You Can Do To Help You Sleep Better What You Should Know - What You Can Do 
- Your Headaches..Is It Time To Go To The Doctor? The workbook includes a Headache Diary, a list of 
- Headache Questions and A ; common headache triggers, and coupons, 
(Must be 18 years or older to receive free information and samples.) 





HEADACHE RESOURCE CENTER 
www.excedrin.com 1-800: 580 “44 55 ©1997 BristolMyers Squibb Co 





Does your life 
have signs of 
persistent anxiety? 


Have you been bothered, more days than not for 6 months 
or more, by unrealistic, excessive worry that you could not 
control? If you have, do you also suffer from three or more 
of the signs and symptoms of persistent anxiety you see to 
the left? 

If you answered yes to three or more of these, and they 
significantly affect your ability to function normally, see 
your doctor. 


Only your doctor can diagnose and treat persistent anxiety. 


Persistent anxiety is more than just the 
common stress of everyday life. Should 

you see your doctor? 

Anxiety and tension associated with everyday life usually do 
not require treatment. Persistent anxiety involves excessive, 
unfounded worry that lasts for 6 months or more, as well 
as other physical and mental symptoms, some of which are 
described to the left of this column. If you recognize these 
symptoms in yourself and your doctor rules out other ill- 
nesses, you may be one of the over 10 million Americans 
suffering from persistent anxiety. Many people who suffer 
from these symptoms don’t realize that these symptoms can 
be caused by anxiety, and that they can get help to feel better. 


Ask your doctor about a nonhabit-forming 
medicine. 

Persistent anxiety can be medically treated. So ask your 
doctor about anxiety therapies, including BuSpar* (buspirone 
HCl, USP). BuSpar is a nonhabit-forming anti-anxiety 

medication that works progressively over a matter of weeks 

to relieve anxiety symptoms. Shown to be effective for many 

people, BuSpar may help you feel like yourself again. 





Possible side effects associated with BuSpar include dizziness, 
nausea, headache, nervousness, lightheadedness, and 
excitement. Your doctor will caution you about driving 

a car or using complex machinery until you are reasonably 
sure that BuSpar will not affect alertness or coordination. 


Only your doctor can diagnose persistent anxiety and 
prescribe treatment. So ask your doctor whether BuSpar 
could be right for you. 






buspirone HCT,U! 


For more information, call 1-800-4-RELIEF, 
extension 7, or visit our website at 
http://www.anxiety-relief.com 





Tear out and bring to your doctor 


Please see important additional information an next page 


CAUTION: FEDERAL LAW PROHIBITS DISPENSING WITHOUT PRESCRIPTION. 


BuSpar® 
(buspirone HCI, USP) 


Brief Summary of Prescribing Information, 4/97. For complete prescribing information, please 
consult official package circular. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Hypersensitivity to buspirone hydrochloride. 


WARNINGS 

The administration of BuSpar to a patient taking a monoamine oxidase inhibitor (MAO) 
may pose a hazard. Since blood pressure has become elevated when BuSpar was administered 
concomitantly with an MAOI, such concomitant use is not recommended. BuSpar should not be 
employed in lieu of appropriate antipsychotic treatment. 


PRECAUTIONS 

General — interference with cognitive and motor performance: Although buspirone is less se- 
dating than other anxiolytics and does not produce significant functional impairment, its CNS 
effects in a given patient may not be predictable: therefore, patients should be cautioned 
about operating an automobile or using complex machinery until they are reasonably certain 
that buspirone does not affect them adversely. Although buspirone has not been shown to in- 
Crease alcohol-induced impairment in motor and mental performance, it is prudent to avoid 
Concomitant use with alcohol. 

Potential for withdrawal reactions in sedative/hypnotic/anxiolytic drug-dependent patients: 
Because buspirone will not block the withdrawal syndrome often seen with cessation of ther- 
apy with benzodiazepines and other common sedative/hypnotic drugs, before starting buspirone 
withdraw patients gradually from their prior treatment, especially those who used a CNS de- 
pressant chronically. Rebound or withdrawal symptoms may occur over varying time periods, 
epending in part on the type of drug and its elimination half-life. The withdrawal syndrome 
Can appear as any combination of irritability, anxiety, agitation, insomnia, tremor, abdominal 
ally, even as seizures. 

Possible concerns related to buspirone's binding to dopamine receptors: Because buspirone 
can bind to central dopamine receptors, a question has been raised about its potential to 
Cause acute and chronic changes in dopamine mediated neurological function (e.9., dystonia, 
pseudoparkinsonism, akathisia, and tardive dyskinesia). Clinical experience in controlled trials 
has failed to identify any significant neuroleptic-like activity; however, a syndrome of rest- 
lessness, appearing shortly after initiation of treatment, has been reported: the syndrome may 
be due to increased central noradrenergic activity or may be attributable to dopaminergic ef- 
fects (Le., represent akathisia). 


Information for Patients — Patients should be instructed to inform their physician about any 
medications, prescription or nonprescription, alcohol, or drugs they are now taking or plan to 
take during treatment with buspirone; to inform their physician if they are pregnant, are plan- 
ning to become pregnant, or become pregnant while taking buspirone; to inform their physi- 
cian if they are breast feeding; and not to drive a car or operate potentially dangerous machinery 
until they experience how medication affects them. 


Drug interactions (see WARNINGS) — Concomitant use with other CNS active drugs should 
be approached with caution. Concomitant use with trazodone may have caused 3- to 6-fold 
elevations on SGPT (ALT) in a few patients. Concomitant administration of BuSpar and haloperi- 
dol resulted in increased serum haloperidol concentrations in normal volunteers. The clinical 
significance is not clear. Buspirone does not displace tightly bound drugs like phenytoin, 
propranolol, and warfarin from serum proteins, but may displace less firmly bound drugs 
like digoxin. However, there was one report of prolonged prothrombin time when buspirone 
was given to a patient also treated with warfarin, phenytoin, phenobarbital, digoxin, and Syn- 
throid. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility - No evidence of carcinogenic po- 
tential was observed in rats or mice; buspirone did not induce point mutations, nor was DNA 
damage observed; chromosomal aberrations or abnormalities did not occur. 


Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects - Pregnancy Category B: Should be used during pregnancy 
only if clearly needed. 


Nursing Mothers — Administration to nursing women should be avoided if clinically possible. 


Pediatric Use - The safety and effectiveness have not been determined in individuals below 
18 years of age. 


Use in the Elderly - No unusual, adverse, age-related phenomena have been identified in 
elderly patients receiving a total, modal daily dose of 15 mg. 


Use in Patients With impaired Hepatic or Renal Function - Since buspirone is metabolized 
by the liver and excreted by the kidneys, it is not recommended in severe hepatic or renal im- 
pairment. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS (See also PRECAUTIONS) 

Commonly Observed - The more commonly observed untoward events, not seen at an 
equivalent incidence in placebo-treated patients include dizziness, nausea, headache, ner- 
vousness, lightheadedness, and excitement. 


Associated With Discontinuation of Treatment — The more common events causing dis- 
continuation included: central nervous system disturbances (3.4 %), primarily dizziness, in- 
somnia, nervousness, drowsiness, lightheaded feeling; gastrointestinal disturbances (1.2%), 
primarily nausea; miscellaneous disturbances (1.1%), primarily headache and fatigue. In ad- 
dition, 3.4% of patients had multiple complaints, none of which could be characterized as pri - 


mary. 
Incidence in Controlled Clinical Trials — Adverse events reported by 1% or more of 477 
patients who received buspirone in four-week, controlled trials: Cardiovascular: Tachycar- 
dia/palpitations 1%. CNS: Dizziness 12%, drowsiness 10%, nervousness 5%, insomnia 3%, 
lightheadedness 3%, decreased concentration 2%, excitement 2%, anger/hostility 2%, con- 
fusion 2%, depression 2%. EENT: Blurred vision 2%. Gastrointestinal: Nausea 8%, dry mouth 
3%, abdominal/gastric distress 2%, diarrhea 2%, constipation 1%, vomiting 1%. Muscu- 
loskeletal: Musculoskeletal aches/pains 1%. Neurological: Numbness 2%, paresthesia 1%, in- 
coordination 1%, tremor 1%. Skin: Skin rash 1%, Miscellaneous: Headache 6%, fatigue 4%, 
weakness 2%, sweating/clamminess 1%. 


Other Events Observed During the Entire Premarketing Evaluation - The relative tre- 
quency of all other undesirable events reasonably associated with the use of buspirone in ap- 
proximately 3000 subjects who took multiple doses under well-controlled, open, and un- 
controled conditions is defined as follows: Frequent are those occurring in at least 1/100 patients; 
infrequent are those occurring in 1/100 to 1/1000 patients; and rare are those occurring in 
less than 1/1000 patients. Cardiovascular — frequent: nonspecific chest pain; infrequent: syn- 


untary movements, slowed reaction time, suicidal ideation, seizures; rare: feelings of claus- 
trophobia, cold intolerance, stupor, slurred speech, psychosis. EENT — frequent: tinnitus, 
sore throat, nasal congestion; infrequent: redness and itching of the eyes, altered taste, al- 
aces. tee emotes Geer ancuee amen tameun ie 
Endocrine — rare: galactorrhea, thyroid abnormality. Gastrointestinal — infrequent: flatu- 
lence, anorexia, increased appetite, salivation, irritable colon, rectal bleeding; rare: buming 
of the tongue. Genitourinary — infrequent: urinary frequency, urinary hesitancy, menstrual ir- 
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nocturia. Musculoskeletal — sana madi" Cen aaneoiemen aomne 
arthralgias; rare was muscle weakness. Respiratory — infrequent: hyperventilation, shortness 
of breath, and chest congestion; rare: epistaxis. Sexual Function — infrequent: decreased or 
increased libido; rare: ejaculation, impotence. Skin — infrequent: edema, pruritus, 
flushing, easy bruising, hair loss, dry skin, facial edema, blisters; rare: acne, thinning of nails. 


eosinophilia, leukopenia, thrombocytopenia, 
roaring sensation in the head, weight loss, malaise; rare: ‘soho abuse, bleeding distur- 
bance, loss of voice, and hiccoughs. 


POSTINTRODUCTION CLINICAL EXPERIENCE : Rare occurrences of allergic reactions (including 


changes (including tunnel vision) have been reported. Because of the uncontrolled nature of 
these spontaneous reports, a causal relationship to BuSpar (buspirone HCI, USP) has not 
been determined. 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Controlled Substance Class - Not a controlled substance. 

Physical and Dependence - Buspirone has shown no potential for abuse or 
diversion and there is no evidence that it causes tolerance, or either physical or psychologi- 
Cal dependence. However, since it is difficult to predict from experiments the extent to which 
a CNS-active drug will be misused, diverted, and/or abused once marketed, physicians should 
Carefully evaluate patients for a history of drug abuse and follow such patients closely, observing 
them for signs of buspirone misuse or abuse (e.9., development of tolerance, incrementation 
of dose, drug-seeking behavior). 


OVERDOSAGE 

Signs and Symptoms — At doses approaching 375 mg/day the following symptoms were 
observed: nausea, vomiting, dizziness, drowsiness, miosis, and gastric distress, A few cas- 
es of overdosage have been reported with complete recovery as the usual outcome. No 
deaths have been reported following overdosage with BuSpar alone. Rare cases of intentional 
overdosage with a fatal outcome were invariably associated with ingestion of multiple drugs/or 
alcohol, and causal relationship to buspirone could not be determined. 


Recommended Overdose Treatment - General symptomatic and supportive measures 

should be used along with immediate gastric lavage. No specific antidote is known and dia- 
of buspirone has not been determined. 

U.S.A Patent Nos, 3,717,634 and 4,182,763 


&® Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, NJ 08543 


U.S.A. 
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Tulane Responds 


IN YOUR ARTICLE REGARDING FRAUD AT 
Tulane University Medical Center titled 
“Dead Wrong?” [NaTION, Nov. 3], you 
accused the late Dr. Michael Gerber, for- 
mer chairman of pathology and laborato- 
ry medicine at the center, of embezzle- 
ment and other financial wrongdoings 
and implied that his (and his wife’s) 
death in an automobile accident was 
staged. The story is based largely on alle- 
gations by a disgruntled former employ- 
ee, Dr. Aizenhawar Marrogi, who is cur- 
rently in litigation with the medical 
center. These allegations are wholly 
without basis. 

Here are the facts: Dr. Gerber and his 
wife are dead. Ten people, including nine 
family members, identified the bodies 
before cremation. No hip-replacement 
device was found in the crematorium. 
The medical examiner states that the 
Gerbers’ bodies match premortem photos 
of the couple. The Gerbers’ organs were 
donated to a medical center in Knoxville, 
Tenn., ensuring that tissues available for 
identification and testing were preserved. 

Dr. Marrogi’s departure from Tulane 
was initiated by a committee of his peers. 
Their judgment was based on his acade- 
mic and clinical record. At Dr. Marrogi’s 
request, a second, different faculty com- 
mittee examined the decision and found 
no basis for his complaints. All these facts 
were available to TIME. 

Charges of financial impropriety at 
the center raised by Dr. Marrogi were 
examined by internal auditors last spring 
and re-examined after your article ap- 
peared. No basis in fact was found in the 
allegations. There was no unapproved 
billing system for the pathology depart- 
ment and no excessive billings for meals 
or travel. No evidence of a life-style 
insupportable by Dr. Gerber’s, income 
has been found. The article greatly exag- 
gerated the cost of Dr. Gerber’s home. 
Medical-center accounting records re- 
flected all of Dr. Gerber’s professional 
financial transactions. None were found 
to be out of the ordinary. No Internal 
Revenue Service investigation of Tulane 
took place, although an irs investigation 
of Dr. Gerber was undertaken, with 
which Tulane fully cooperated. 

Dr. Gerber was an internationally 
recognized teacher and scientist, respect- 
ed by former students and colleagues 
worldwide. The Tulane University Med- 
ical Center is a financially vigilant and 
prudent institution whose faculty pro- 
vides—for no fee—excellent care of 
indigent patients at New Orleans public 
hospitals. In your ill-conceived article, 
you have smeared the reputation of an 
outstanding physician, traumatized his 




















Tearful but triumphant. Fred Lebow 
crosses the finish line of the NYC 
Marathon with Grete Waitz in 1992. 
Weak from his battle with cancer, Fred 
struggled but finished in 5:32:34. 
“Running the marathon is the best was 
! know to fight this disease,” he said. 


Fred Lebow passed away in 1994, but 

he left a legacy of hope. As founder and 
director of the NYC Marathon? he helped 
raise millions for cancer research. Now 
runners all across the country are invited 
to follow in his footsteps ... 


Join Fred’s Team , Le, 


and make a lifesaving difference in the 
race against cancer! 


Fred's Team was created in honor 
of Fred Lebow by the New York Road 
Runners Club and Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center, the institution 
where Fred received the care that 
extended his life. 

\s a member, you run a marathon 
and raise funds to support cancer 
research at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
In return, you'll get a number of exclusive 
benefits, including personal training tips 
from Coach Grete Wailz ... airfare ... 
hotel accommodations ... team uniform ... 
team party ... and more. Plus, the cama- 
raderie and adventure of being on this 
elite team with a lifesaving mission! 


Call Team Director 
Sue Shay at 


800 876-7522 


for information on 
Fred’s Team running 
clinics with Grete 
Waitz and other 
marathon greats! 


Internet: shays(@mskcc.org 





Join us today by signing up for one of the following races: | 


¢ Bermuda Marathon, Half-Marathon & 10K — 1/17/98 

¢ Paris Marathon — 4/5/98 

¢ South Africa Castle Lite Half-Marathon & 56K — 4/11/98 

¢ San Diego Rock 'n’ Roll Marathon — 6/21/98 

¢ New York City Marathon — 11/98 

¢ Antarctica Marathon & Half-Marathon — 2/99 

¢ New Zealand New Millennium Marathon & 10K — Jan. 1, 2000 
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To start with, we got a 200 mega-ton inferno 
on a disc the size of a CD. 

DVD. The digital technology that delivers a picture 
that’s up to 3 times sharper than VHS and a million 
times more devastating. Toshiba DVD fires off such 
intense video because it has an amped-up pixel reso- 


lution of 720x480 and ColorStream™ video output. 
In other words, pow. 


As well as extremely explosive features. 
Toshiba DVD has all the boom-bam features. Like the 
ability to stop even the biggest explosion with the 
best pause functions 

ever. And viewing wee! 

options like wide-screen e 

16:9 aspect ratio. And = — 

because DVD uses a disc and a laser there is no 
rewinding and never any loss of picture quality 


And audio that will bring down the house. 
With Dolby®Digital (AC3) 5.1 Surround Sound, you 
hear everything, everywhere. The screams 
in front of you. The destruction behind 
you. The chaos all around you. What's 
even more startling is that Toshiba DVD 
can play all your favorite music CDs. 





With more movies than you could shake a 





stick of dynamite at. There are already over 400 “. é ing 
movies available on DVD to rent or own. The hottest 
action movies. The coolest sci-fi flicks. The mega 4 e- > 
blockbusters. They're all on DVD. arm € 

3 fh YS 
So turn off the lights. Nuke the popcorn. Put on an Py ‘; Se 
your protective head gear. DVD is here. DvD ”, 7 Cs 


et 4 
4 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA WW , ty 
1.800.346.6672 WWW. DVDW8.COM F be’ seh i 
4 
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grieving family and insulted a major 

academic center. In short, your article 
was dead wrong. 

John C. LaRosa, M.D., Chancellor 

Tulane University Medical Center 

New Orleans 


Jiang’s Washington Visit 


THE SUMMIT BETWEEN CHINA'S JIANG 
Zemin and Bill Clinton [WorLp, Nov. 3] 
was at best the pause that represses. Sud- 
denly, we have an American leader who 
is loath to berate publicly a brutal regime 
about human rights. And this is the same 
Clinton who insisted that American 
troops be deployed in places like Haiti 
and Bosnia. 





J. Anthony Black 
New York City 





FROM JANUARY THROUGH AUGUST OF THIS 
year, the U.S. accepted $38.8 billion in 
Chinese exports and the Chinese 
imported $7.8 billion in American goods, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. While the $31 billion deficit 
is not the largest in any bilateral trade 
relationship, our balance of trade with 
China is extremely lopsided. If the cur- 
rent trend holds, the U.S. trade deficit 
with China will total more than $50 bil- 
lion by the end of this year. The question 
is not whether we will deny most- 
favored-nation trade status to China 
because of its human-rights abuses but 
how long America will be punished for 
| speaking out about them. Will China 
ever grant American imports the equiva- 
lent of most-favored-nation status? 
Brad Sherman, U.S. Representative 
24th District, California 
Washington 
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eg Feeling the Surgical Knife 
from one of the world’s best-loved artists. 
Sh ’ 


I WAS JOLTED BY YOUR ARTICLE ON BEING 





POE nie 4.7 6 BROe ~ awake during surgery {MEDICINE, Nov. 

= ¢- engine, ow ; = 3]. Some years ago, my grandmother sur- 
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- “* inclitfing “Only If... vived hip-replacement surgery despite 
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her claim that she had not been anes- 


= Fe ‘ =e thetized. She spoke of her excruciating 
Valine Ne pain and fear to the two doctors the day 
See >. f Wied es cel following surgery. When we decided to 

- 1 . ¢ 7 file suit to protect other patients, there | 





were attempts to make her seem incom- 
petent and thus invalidate her claims. 
No matte “r attorney had her IQ 
tested to prove competency (145 IQ at 
age 78). I certainly knew that she wasn’t 
nuts and that she would not accuse 








someone without reason. Your report on 
- “awareness” survivors has put every- 
On Reprise CD's Cassettes. r , : 
and = i thing into place. What a benign term for 
such a traumatic experience! 
Kathie Marshall 


Encino, Calif. 
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Giving You More Of Latin America Than Any Other Airline. 


No one brings the U.S. and Latin 
America together like American Airlines 
From Chicago, Dallas/Fort Worth, 
Los Angeles, Miami and New York, 
American offers more nonstop service 
to Latin America than any other airline 
And our commitment to growth con- 
tinues. In December 1997, American will 
introduce new service to Porto Alegre, 


Brazil, and Puebla, Mexico 








34 Cities. 18 Countries. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Belize City, Belize 

La Paz, Bolivia 

Santa Cruz, Bolivia 

Belo Horizonte, Brazil 
Porto Alegre, Brazil’ 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 










San », Chile 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
Bogoté, Colombia 


Cali, Colombia 
San José, Costa Rica 


Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Quito, Ecuador 
San Salvador, 
El Salvador 









Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Acapulco, Mexice 
Cancun, Mexico 
Guadalajara, Mexicc 
Ledn, Mexicc 

Los Cabos, Mexicc 
Mexico City, Mexicc 
Monterrey, Mexixx 
Puebla, Mexico* 
Puerto Vallarta, Mexico 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Panama City, Par 
Asuncion, Para 
Lima, Peru 


Caracas, Venezuela 


ama 






quay 





Momteviclex 


Uruguay 








As always, AAdvantage” travel awards 
program members earn mileage credit 
toward upgrades and travel wherever 
American flies worldwide. So, whether 
you're heading to Cancun for the beach 
or Buenos Aires on business, call your Travel 
Agent or American at 1-800-433-7300, or 
visit us on the web at www.americanair.com 

Wherever you need to be in Latin 


America, American is there 


AmericanAirlines 
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Look in the mirror. See someone demanding? Tough? Competitive? Funny, you'll see the sa 


hardest working, highest quality printers and faxes around, including dot matrix, color inkje 








ie thing when you look at Okidata. For 24 years we’ve been making a full line of some of the toughest, 


s, multifunction printers, and our laser class page printers starting at $199: Call 1-800-OKI-TEAM. 


www.okidata.con 


SYOQUEST 


Explore Your Genius™ 


Wwww.syquest.com 








I WONDER IF SOME OF THE INCIDENTS OF 


patient awareness during surgery might 
result from hospitals’ attempts to control 
costs by not overmedicating, Maybe the 
health-maintenance-organization execu- 
tive who could feel the surgeon make 
incisions when she underwent laparo- 
scopic gall-bladder surgery was getting a 
taste of her own medicine. An HMO exec- 
utive can really get concerned about the 
quality of care when it is her own. 
John A. Dille 
Naperville, Ill. 


I KNOW FIRSTHAND ABOUT THE TERRIFY- 
ing experience of “awareness” during 
surgery, having gone through it during 
open-heart surgery in 1977. As a psychi- 
atrist, I work with patients with a variety 
of post-traumatic-stress disorders aris- 
ing from car accidents, physical abuse 
and other traumas. The new device that 
can monitor the patient’s brain waves 
and alert the medical staff if there is a 
potentially dangerous state of awareness 
will save the sanity of many surgical 
patients. But many of those who experi- 


Time’s Extended Family 
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long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 












PATHFINDER 


Who Owas the Bones? 





2-3 with their very own version of Time. To 
order either edition, call (800) 777-8600. 











| Enrich your family’s future... 


host an exchange student now 


Dr. Buzz Aldrin, an Apollo 11 astronaut who has walked 
on the moon, invites you to become a host family for 
American Intercultural Student Exchange. 





Each year, thousands of caring U.S. 
families host more than 2,000 AISE 
exchange students. It’s an exciting way 
to meet people from around the world. 
Students spend a school year with an 
American family. They speak English, 
have their own spending moncy and 
medical insurance. 





Open your home to an exchange 
student, and share in a great cultural 
adventure. 


Famed astronaut Dr. Buzz Aldrin 


Call today! 1-800-SIBLING 


AISE is seeking families like yours 
to host exchange students 


American Intercultural Student Exchange 


A non-profit tax exempt 
Visit our Web site at http://www.sibling org 
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If someone special on 
your holiday shopping 


list loves music as much 





as you do, give them the 
Wave 


Uy patented acoustic waveguide 


yy _ 
/ / 
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Zip = 
comes with a handy remote 


Give this radio to om) e 
someone close tO YOU. girccely from 


(That way, you can Bose, the most 
enjoy it too.) 


lor choice for the Wave rad impenal Whit 


Bose radio, Its 






speaker technology delivers 
sound far superior to any 


conventional radio. It even 


control. And 






“The sound... 
from this little 
stereo radio 

is startling.” Popular Scienc 


respected name 
in audio, 


Please specits Graphite Gray 


Order before 
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enced such a trauma long ago may not 
even realize that surgery was the cause of 
present stress. Physicians should screen 
for such a history when patients have 
flashbacks or refuse to undergo neces- 
sary procedures. There are short-term 
treatments to resolve the trauma. 
Louis W. Tinnin, M.D. 
Trauma Recovery Institute 
Morgantown, W.Va. 


TRACKING BRAIN WAVES TO DETECT 

awareness during surgery has been a 

dream for years, but technology to date 

has not met the challenge. Your report 

raised patients’ anxiety, and you may 

have created unwarranted optimism that 
a solution has been found. 

Michael F. Mulroy, M.D. 

Department of Anesthesiology 

Virginia Mason Medical Center 

Seattle 





The Walt Whitman of Art 


WHO BUT ART CRITIC ROBERT HUGHES 


Put this card in the hands of a child and there'll aggre ge ena ae 
‘0 see artist Robert Rauschenberg [ART, 
be no room for a gun. A needle. Or a knife. Oct. 27] as the Walt Whitman of the 20th 


century art world? Who could better 

distinguish the American character of 

Rauschenberg’s work than a critic who 

just completed a marathon book on our 
visual culture, American Visions? 

Kit Basquin 

Milwaukee, Wis 


Clarification 


IN A NOTEBOOK ITEM [JULY 21], TIME 
reported that the Chicago law firm of 
Daley & George was under investiga- 
tion. TIME did not say, and did not mean 
to imply, that the firm has engaged in 
illegal conduct in the representation of 
its clients. We express our regret for any 
misunderstanding. 
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A PEARL OF WISDOM ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 


The fact is that if you're young, single and have 

no dependents, you may not need life insurance 
at all. But if you're married, have a family, or own 
your own business, life insurance becomes very 

important indeed. 

There are two basic kinds, and you can be a 
better buyer by knowing the difference. 

There's term life insurance, which is similar to 
renting coverage. If you're on a tight budget, or just 
starting out, it offers good protection for the money. 
Premiums increase as you age and there is no 
equity built up inside the policy. 

And there’s whole life insurance, which is 
protection you own. Like owning a home, a whole 


life policy builds equity or cash value that you can 
use to pay your premiums, or get a loan (for col- 
lege, maybe) at advantageous rates. Premium 
payments do not increase with age. 

A smart buyer should know the right ques- 
tions to ask. For instance, could the premiums 
go up? Can the death benefit decline? Are pre- 
mium payments flexible? Can you direct the way 
the cash component of your policy is invested? 

There are three ways to get more facts. Call 
your MetLife rep. Call 1-800-MetLife (ext. 2) and ask 
for our free Life Advice™ brochure, Life Insurance. 
Or visit our website at www.metlife.com. We'll help 
you make sense of it all. 


INSURANCE + MUTUAL FUNDS + ANNUITIES » EMPLOYEE BENEFITS + PENSIONS & 401(k)* INVESTMENTS 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 


1-800-MetLife’ 


Tttoae 


Sth. 
1997 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., NY, NY 


jw.metlife.com 





Mutual Funds offered by MetLife Securities Inc., NY, NY Auto & Home Insurance offered by Metropolitan ig soy Bir Casualty Insurance Co., Warwick, RI 
nvestments available through annuity and life insurance contracts issued by Metropolitan Lite Insurance Co., NY, NY 9707206L MLIC-LD 
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¢ “A NNOUNCING THE BIRTH 





OF A PROGRAM THAT 
STOPS CHILD ABUSE BEFORE 
IT CAN START. 


Each day, hundreds of babies learn 
what it's like to be abused. But now 
there's a program that can help keep 
the cycle of abuse from ever beginning. 
It's already achieved unprecedented 
results. But only you can help where you 
live. Call 1-800-C HIL D REN today. 


THE MORE YOU HELP 
THE LESS THEY HURT. 





National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse 
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our arrears. 77 


MIKE MCCURRY, 

White House spokesman, on 
lawmakers refusing to 
authorize any of the money 
Clinton requested for the U.N. 
and the IMF 
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éé It was like a blizzard 
in there. 97 

A GUEST, 
remarking on the amount of 
cocaine at a Dodi Fayed 
party at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel, in Britain’s Telegraph 
Magazine 


(4 Tim told me that Terry no 
longer wanted to help him 





mix the bomb ... Terry would 
have to help him, because he 
was in it so far. 9? 
MICHAEL FORTIER, THE MANY FACES OF SADDAM Fire-breathing monster? Mischievous looney- 
prosecution witness, testifying toon? Or demonized patriot? Once again, America’s No. 1 nemesis has taunted 
at the Terry Nichols trial the U.S. into a potential conflagration in the Gulf. Question: Can he blink? 
WIR ER > S&L Ue E KS 


BOUNCING BACK AND BEING BOUNCED 





JOHN SWEENEY MARV ALB 
This working man’s no stiff. AFL- Too much, too soon. P.R, campaign 
ClO honcho pulls fast one to get makes Marv seem even dorkier. 
Congress to pull fast-track bill Baldness pill also put in limbo 
TARIQ AZIZ (OF! ANNAN 
His boss is a nutter, but smooth- A cool hand in his first crisis, but 
talking envoy has survived purges the U.S. won't cough up his U.N. 
and a thousand talk shows dues. That's gratitude for you 
BILL MURRAY JERRY SEINFELD 
© Offers money-back guarantee to Sorry, Jer—we love ya, but new 
] those who don't like his movie season is, well, yadda-yadda ... 
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The watch you wear out 
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Attention, All Hands on 
Deck—Beer Here! 


NAVY SHIPS ARE DRY, NO BOOZE ALLOWED. 
Well, almost. According to naval tradition, 
if a ship is at sea more than 45 days, each 
crew member is entitled to a ration of two 
cans of beer, Just two. One man, the cap- 
tain, decides whether the 
crew gets them. As of Tues- 
day, the Nimitz will be at Day 
45. It has 5,500 sailors, so fly- 
ing in 11,000 cans of beer 
poses a logistical challenge. 
Halfaration The clock is ticking, but the 
betting here is that the beer won't come un- 
til the crisis in Lraq has passed. —By Douglas 
Waller/Aboard the U.S.S. Nimitz 
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CAMPAIGN 2000 


Friends in Need, Friends 
Indeed—Texas-Style 


YOU'D THINK THAT SOME OBSCURE DEMO- 
crat running for Governor of Texas and 50 
percentage points behind in the polls 
wouldn't be able to corral a lot of high-class 
national Democratic talent to help in his 
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the Lone Star State governorship this week, 
attracted some pretty impressive folks to 
his book-signing soirée in Washington not 
too long ago. We're talking fellow authors 
Bill and Hillary Clinton as well as best- 
selling scribe Al Gore. In addition, the First 
Lady has played host at a fund-raising din- 
ner for Mauro in Washington and plans to 
follow it with another this month in Califor- 
nia. The President's pollster, Mark Penn, 
has signed on to the race. 
And all this for a candidate 
with considerable baggage, 
including several brushes 
with ethics scandals, whose 
prospects were summed up 
as a “kamikaze mission” by 
the state’s senior Democratic pol, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Bob Bullock. So what 
gives? Friendship, for one thing: Mauro 
and the Clintons go back to their work 
together on the "72 McGovern race in 
Texas. But friendship will take you only so 
far in politics. With handicappers rating 
the popular G.o.Pp. Governor George W. 
Bush as the man Gore may face in 2000, 
the White House camp figures it couldn't 
hurt to prick him in his 1998 gubernatorial 
re-election race or to road-test campaign 
tactics that Gore might want to use two 
years later. —By Karen Tumulty/Washington 


Mauro 


Boris Throws the Book 
At Big-Name Authors 


BEFORE HE DECIDES WHETHER HE WILL 
run for a third term as President, BORIS 


campaign. But land commissioner GARRY | YELTSIN will have to put out a political 
fire fueled by a book deal involving First 


MAURO, who announces his candidacy for 


DRAWING 


Deputy Prime Minister Anatoli Chubais, 
the country’s leading economic reformer. 
Last week it was revealed that Chubais 
was one of five co-authors 
who received $90,000 ad- 
vances for a book on the 
history of privatization. 
Yeltsin promptly fired two 
of the writers, First Deputy 
= Yeltsin. ~—- Chief of Staff Alexander 
4 Kazakov and Deputy Prime Minister 
* Maxim Boiko, and accepted the resigna- 
‘tion of a third, Cabinet member Pyotr 
<Mostovoi. Chubais also offered to resign, 
but Yeltsin, who reprimanded him, felt 
he was still needed to clean up the eco- 
nomic mess. —By Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 
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CAMPAIGN 2000, AGAIN 


He’s Taking the Early Bus 
—To the White House 


| A FEW YEARS AGO, JESSE JACKSON IGNORED 
pleas that he run for mayor of Washington. 
At the time, Jackson said his “destiny’s larg- 
er than that.” Larger and apparently more 
» Oval-shaped. The reverend is 
coy about his presidential as- 
pirations—but not too coy to 
needle a potential opponent. 
When asked if he would back 
the all-but-announced 
candidate and House minor- 
ity leader, Dick Gephardt, Jackson 
grinned and reminded Time that he had 
done his part in 1988 to make sure Gep- 
hardt could “spend more time with his 
family.” Attention, Dick Gephardt: Get the 
Barcalounger ready. —By Sylvester Monroe/ 
| Atlanta and James Carney/Washington 
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Cartoon by Mike Luckovich for TIME 
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PAY ONLY FOR WHAT YOU USE AND 
BLOW YOUR BUDGET ON BONUSES 


> NOW ie GIG eSUITE > THE 
IN COMPUTING 


NEXT BIG 


- 


MORE POWER AND CAPABILITIES ACROSS ALL PLATFORMS. Lotus eSuite”is 
here: an integrated set of Java-based applications combined with an easy-to-use 
graphical user interface. eSuite is designed to bring the right tools to the right people 


within your organization 


A BREAKTHROUGH IDEA THAT GIVES YOU COMPLETE CONTROL. eSuite 
WorkPlace” serves as a single point of access to all the capabilities a user could want, 
including business productivity applets, your company intranet, e-mail and the Internet. 
This simplified desktop actually empowers people to work and communicate more effi- 
ciently. That equates to greater productivity and a sizable reduction in overall software, 
maintenance, training and support costs. Which all adds up to a computing budget you 


can swallow, or even spread around a bit 


eSuite WorkPlace is task-focused, snappy and easy to use from the start. So you can dive 
right into your work and be productive right away. Think of the dollars saved, the hours 
gained, the nuisance avoided. Lotus eSuite looks like a lot more than the next big gig 


in computing. It’s the advent of an entirely new business sensibility. 


Next steps on your agenda: learn more about eSuite technology. Give us a call at 
1 800 872-3387, ext. D588. Or visit us at our website www.esuite.lotus.com for 


more information. 
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United States 


More 
personal space 
10 more places 

worldwide 
than any 


other airline. 






Architecture is like calligraphy. 
The power isn't in the structure, 


it's in the space around it, 





Which is why I appreciate the 





space in World Business Class™ 
On Northwest Airlines, space 


has a very simple and direct 


“Tokyo relationship to the human body. 
5 Osaka # It feels like it's spreading 
: TRS) out...stretching out 
toward the sky. 
f 


Normally I can’t sleep on 
airplanes, but in World Business 
Class I sleep very well 


Architects earn a living by 


Shin Takamatsu sitting in small chairs 10 hours at 
Architect 
Kyoto, Japan a time. So compared to working, 


flying has become a pleasure! 





(my NORTHWEST 


PACT FIG Northwest recyces enough paper products in one yesr to save over 16,000 trees @ 1+800°447-4747 www.nwa.com 
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STAR, AP, M 


LACK 


O WONDER SADDAM HUS- 
N-* wants to shoot "em 

down. Even the most mod- 
ern flyby satellites can’t com- 
pete with this old aerial war- 
horse, which can skirt space 13 
or more miles above the earth, 
peer at bad guys for eight hours 
8 or longer, plus take the most 
detailed photos. A U-2 primer: 


TA—OUTLINE, ¢ 


FRANK MICE 


ORIGIN: Developed at the c1a’s 
behest during the cold 
war to spy on the Soviet 
Union, the plane was cre- 
ated by Lockheed’s famed 
Skunk Works unit (nicknamed 
after the “Skonk Works” in Al 
Capp’s comic strip, Li'l Ab- 
ner).The aircraft made its 
first flight in August 1955. 


MISSION: High-altitude 
voyeurism. The reconnais- 
sance plane collects multi- 

sensor photo, electro- 
optic, infrared and 
radar imagery—day or 
night and in all kinds of 
weather. It’s been used to 
peek at everyone from 


U-2, the Plane—Still the Right Stuff 


THE GOOD NEWS 


HALCION DAYS A new independent study says the 
sleeping pill Halcion is safe and effective when used as 
recommended. But taking it longer or at higher dosages 
merits study of possible side effects like amnesia 


BREAKING THE WAVES Those prone to motion 


Khrushchev to Castro to Ho 
Chi Minh, left. Among its 
more benign photo ops: floods, 
volcanoes and crops. 


LATEST VERSION: The current 
aircraft is 40% larger than the 
original U-2. The single-seat, 
single-engine, glider-like plane 
has a length of 63 ft. and a 
wingspan of 103 ft. Each plane 
costs an estimated $34 million, 
and 36 are on active duty. 


NOMENCLATURE: The govern- 
ment originally said it was a 
weather-reconnaissance air- 
craft and labeled the plane U 
for utility. U.S. pilots call it the 
Dragon Lady. The 









sickness who used a scopolamine patch will be 
relieved to know an improved version is on the market and can 
help prevent nausea during or after surgery 


GOT MILK? Teens may get more than mustaches from drinking it. 
In adolescent girls, drinking more milk increased bone mineral 
density and strength, possibly guarding against fractures 


Sources: Institute of Medicine; Novartis; University of Sheffield, Britain 





BRIAN CRONIN 


Soviets dubbed the planes 
the black ladies of espionage. 
(No, the band, bottom, didn’t 
take its name from the plane; 
band members just liked the 
sound of it.) 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES: 
Limited. There are only about 
60 U-2 pilots, and just 39% of 
applicants get the job. Home 


base: Beale A.F.B. in California. 


WORKING ENVIRONMENT: Near 
outer space. The U-2 can fly 
above 70,000 feet. Its cruising 
speed is a relatively slow 430 
m.p.h., which can make it vul- 
nerable (seven have been shot 
down), and its range is more 
than 4,000 miles. Dress code 
for pilots: a full-pressure 
astronaut-like suit when 
flying. They breathe 
100% oxygen and 
wear UCDs—urinary- 
collection devices— 
for obvious reasons. 


WEAK POINT: Rube 


Goldberg-like take- 
offs and landings, uti- 


RE Coo 








THE BAD NEWS 





lizing a flimsy bicycle landing- 
gear arrangement. Pogo outrig- 
gers support the wings and drop 
away when the plane lifts off. 
On landing, “it’s like 
riding a bike off the 
back end of a flatbed 
truck at 70 m.p.h.,” 
says U-2 pilot Major 
Jeff Jungemann. As the 

plane descends, another pilot 
races behind it in a Chevy Ca- 
maro, radioing to the plane’s pi- 
lot his distance to the runway. 





MOST FAMOUS MOMENT: May 
Day 1960, below, when Fran- 
cis Gary Powers’ U-2 was 
shot down by the So- 
viet Union. The in- 
cident ignited a 
cold war crisis. 


MOST IMPORTANT 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Classified. 








TURN UP THE VOLUME Bill Clinton isn’t the only 
boomer who needs a hearing aid. The average age of 
Americans with tinnitus, ringing in the ears, which is a 
sign of hearing loss, is down to 39 


HOLD THE POISSON Pregnant women should go easy 
on the fish course. A study suggests that too much 


methylmercury, which most people get by eating fish, can have a 
negative and subtle impact on a child's intellectual functioning 


DIET DRAG It’s not just dieters showing symptoms of heart 
trouble. Now the FDA wants anyone who has taken Redux or 
fenfluramine, alone or with another drug, to see a doctor 


Sources: American Tinnitus Association: Neurotoricology and Teratology: Dept. of Health & Human Se 
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Bluer sky, greener grass, cleaner air. These are element 
eloping at FORD MOTOR COMPANY. Lik« 

whose body is 100% RECYCLABLE, thanks 1 
{LL ALUMINUM shell. Which is just as strong as 
gas pump. So it’s safer for the ENVIRONMENT 


industry leader in aluminum fabrica 


application o ¢ | ‘ l part of ou ntinuing 


















build ENVIRONMENTALLY responsible cars that combine even better fuel 
economy and HIGH RECYCLABILITY. We believe this visionary thinking, 
powered by the latest technology, will reflect positively on the quality of all 


our lives. Which, at Ford Motor Company, has always been our original idea. 


OUALIEY 1% Jos 


we information, contact us on the Internet at: http://www. ford.com 
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Margaret Carlson 


Another Dose of Harry and Louise 


T’S OPEN SEASON!” SHOUTS ONE BROCHURE. YOU BET IT 
is—on us. Like lambs to the slaughter, we must make our 
“health-care elections” by Nov. 30, which means paying 
more money for less care, even as the cost of other ne- 
cessities, like bread, milk and Big Macs, is holding 
steady. My insurer, Kaiser, has hiked premiums 18% 
since the Clinton health-care bill died a miserable death in 
1994. And 8% fewer Americans have health insurance be- 
cause their employers have decided it just costs too much. 
Boy, did we show that busybody Hillary a 
thing or two. It’s true that there aren't 
any of those pesky government bu- 
reaucrats mucking around in 
your health care—instead 
it’s bureaucrats at Aetna 
or Prudential whom you 
must convince that those heart 
palpitations call for a look-see by a car- 
diologist. The great fear that you wouldn't be 
able to see your own doctor under Clinton care has been re- 
placed by the reality that you won't be able to see any doctor 
at all. At one HMO you can see a nurse-practitioner in a week, 
but it takes three months to schedule an appointment with a 
normal, run-of-the-mill doctor. A specialist? Forget it. Major 
surgery? Yes, if you really, really need it. But they'd rather you 
not spend the night. 

For those who killed health-insurance reform, however, 
drive-by mastectomies are not efficient enough. The Health 
Insurance Association of America (which spent $10 million 
in 1993 on ads featuring hyperyuppies Harry and Louise, 
who spent their evenings worrying over the Health Security 
Act), along with an amalgam of industry groups, is mar- 


YOU WANT TO BE A... CLINICAL 
INFORMATICS MANAGER? 


What with new technology and 
the changing marketplace, titles 
aren't so simple anymore. Mount 
Sinai Medical Center recently 
advertised the above job 


WHAT IT IS: Someone who is 
responsible for implementing 
systems for “accessing clinical 


information and ensuring data a public flirtation with CNN, 
integrity.” In other words, keep- signed richer, long-term 
ing things straight contract with NBC 














In June, Tom Brokaw, after Last week Dan Rather, after 
a public flirtation with CNN, 
signed richer, long-term 
contract with CBS 


shalling its forces once again, as if some socialist, Swedish- 
type system were about to land on these shores. It’s girding 


iuwe ave 


to defeat several pending bills that would correct some mar- 2 


ketplace excesses. A provision in one bill would ensure that 3 


a woman could have direct access to an obstetrician (a spe- 
cialist, after all) throughout her pregnancy. Another would 
allow emergency care anytime a “prudent layperson” would 
consider it appropriate. Another would remove bonuses for 
doctors who restrict care. 
But the industry isn’t going to take these 
fixes sitting down. “We need to start 
fighting like we're in a war,” says 
HIA counsel Melody Harned. 
The Republican leadership, 
Harned wrote in a memo, 
asked the coalition to “write 
the definitive piece of paper 
trashing all these bills” and launch a 
grass-roots effort against them. But she warned 
that Republicans wanted a commitment (spell that money) 
from the coalition before they go out on a limb. “Get off your 
butts, get off your wallets,” Harned quoted Senate majority 
leader Trent Lott as saying. 

After the memo was obtained by the New York Times, 
Harned said she had no knowledge that Lott actually said those 
words. Still Lott is against legislation by body parts, not want- 
ing Clinton to achieve by salami slice what he couldn’t with the 
health-care bill, Lott named his meeting to fight the piecemeal 
bills “Clinton Care Returns: The Trojan Horse Strategy.” 

At this rate, soon we'll be offered a plan where the premi- 
um doesn’t rise but you perform your own minor surgery at 
home. Novocain? Supply your own. a 


SMALL CHANGE German 
unification? Not on Italy's new 
1,000-lire coin. A newer, correct 
version is now being minted 
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Residence Inn by Marriott and Hertz have gotten together 
for the holidays. There was plenty of room, after all. 





With a separate living room and kitchen, plus a fireplace in many rooms, 
Residence Inn by Marriott® gives you 50% more space than an ordinary hotel ae 
(ait 7 





room. And now, thanks to our special Holiday offers, you can save on your stay 

as well as a rental car from Hertz. Just call 800-654-2210 for car reservations 

Room torelax rwomtowurk, (n't forget to mention PC#95933). For room reservations call 800-331-3131. And exactly. 
ruom to breathe, don't worry. Ample parking will be provided. 


Holiday Special: $49-$69 a night. Plus 20% off select Hertz car rentals. 
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Esiason Leads The Drive 
Against Cystic Fibrosis 


n all his years as a 

quarterback, Boomer 

Esiason had never 

been hit so hard. The 
news on that May 1993 day 
came like a blindside tackle, 
Esiason’s son, Gunnar, then 
just two years old, had been 
diagnosed with cystic fibro- 
sis, a genetic disease that 
clogs the airways and claims 
half of its victims by age 31. 
Boomer and his wife, Cheryl, 
were crushed 

“Gunnar was sleeping in 
a hospital bed with IV antibi- 
otics in his arm and oxygen 
tubes up his nose,” says Esia- 
son, the 1988 NFL MVP now 
in his second stint with the 
Cincinnati Bengals. “It was 
the most devastating day of 
my life. I cried like a baby for 
about a half hour. So many 
thoughts go through your 
head; some make sense and 
some don’t.” 

One particular idea made 
sense — and, eventually, mil- 
lions of dollars: The Boomer 
Esiason Foundation would dedicate itself to increasing 
awareness about CF and raising money to help find a cure. 

“My own quest is to find extraordinary people who can do 
extraordinary things,” Esiason says. “I want people who can 
knock down walls, leap big hurdles and get the job done 
as much money as we can.” 

The foundation has just three employees, but with volun- 
teers knocking down walls it has raised more than $2 million, 
most of the money going to the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation and 
research hospitals. In addition to lining up sponsors for fund- 
raisers such as a golf tournament and a high school all-star 
football game, Esiason will do w hatever’s needed to generate 
cash, from writing a children’s book to selling barbecue sauce 


raise 
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“I want Gunnar, and those 


like him, to be able to run 


and play uninhibited.” 


1997 Time Inc 


Money is one part of thi 
mission, information another 
The foundation's Web sit« 
(www.Esiason.org) is a vas 
resource for CF patients anc 
families. Boomer and Gunnat 
made an educational video 
and Esiason went to Capito] 
Hill in 1994, speaking at a Sen 
ate hearing on behalf of the 
30,000 CF patients in the U.S 

“Boomer has opened the 
eyes of the public about CE” 
says Dave Rimington, his 
foundation president and 
former Bengals teammate 
“Sometimes, people don't fol- 
low through. Boomer has. He 
wants to see his son cured.” 

Gunnar isn’t cured, but 
diligent treatment keeps him 
active, working on his com- 
puter, even playing hockey 
Each day, the six-year-old lies 
on a sloped board while his 
mom or dad thumps his back 
and chest to break up mucus 
in his lungs. He takes drugs 
to thin the mucus and fight 
dangerous lung infections. 

Several other drugs are in clinical trials. Of greater 
promise may be gene therapy, in which healthy cells replace 
defective ones. Researchers believe the cure is within reach 
“I don't 
want Gunnar just to live to his 31st birthday, I want him to live 
until he’s 75, at least,” Says Esiason, 36. “I want him, and those 
like him, to be able to run and play uninhibited.” 

When that day comes, both Boomer and Gunnar will be 
breathing easier. — Rick Resnick 


But being close isn't good enough for Esiason. 





For more information or to make a contribution, write The 
Boomer Esiason Foundation, One World Trade Center, 101st 
Floor, New York, NY 10048, or call 1-800-789-4376 
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a day's work. How can you find time to take care of yourself? At CIGNA iphones we've " 
created programs just for a woman's special health needs. Beginning with basic gynecological care, 
Pap smears, and for women who need them, mammograms. We'll even send you 
a reminder on your birthday to come in for a check-up. Because wouldn't it be nice 
to have someone take care of you for a change? 





CIGNA HealthCare 


A Business of Caring. 





OU’VE PROBABLY HEARD BY NOW ABOUT THE CHARM- 
ing and increasingly wealthy Kenny Sahr, During the 
past year, he’s been in dozens of newspaper, radio 
and TV stories. I can’t believe, frankly, that I’m writ- 
ing about him too. I mean, it’s just so wrong. But like 
a lemming scampering toward the cliff, following in 


TMA Eis 


Joshua Quittner 


The Great Term-Paper Flap 





appears. His site is such a gold mine for saT-prep outfits 
and other companies that market to student slackers that a 
venture-capital firm has been talking with Sahr about taking 
it to the next level, whatever that is. School Sucks erasable 
shirt cuffs, I suppose, and special mirror glasses that let you 
sneak a peak at your neighbor's civics exam ... 

But I should let Sahr defend himself; 





the giddy tracks of my brethren ... I just 
can’t stop myself. The story is too good. 


his sound bites are the reason, after all, 





cmon Nery mmm mene eer 


Creator of the Website School Sucks, 
Sahr is kind of the poster boy of the whole 
term-papers-for-sale flap on the Net. 
The issue resurfaced with fresh hys- 
teria a few weeks ago, when 
Boston University filed a lawsuit 
against eight outfits that actually 
sell papers, via the Web, to stu- 
dents too lazy or dumb to write their 
own. Sahr, you should know, is not a 
defendant in that suit since the thou- 
sands of papers at his site—on every sub- 
ject from “The Tragedy of the Black 
Death” to “Why Nuclear Fusion Is So 
Cool”—are yours to download for free. 
(Help yourself.) But he runs the biggest of the term-paper sites, 
So everyone wants to interview him about this trivial and silly 
controversy. “I've never spent so much time on the phone with 
the press,” he says happily. 

Of course he’s happy! Sahr’s sole income (“easily above 
five grand a month”) comes from advertisers who pay $20 for 
every 1,000 times their ads are shown on the site. School 
Sucks now generates 40,000 page views a day—it goes up 
every time a story like this one (sound of lemming splatting) 
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SAHR: Readin’ and writin’ and cribbin’ 













the press finds him so irresistible. School 
3 Sucks is actually a public service, he says. 
He’s solicited all those term papers from 
#; students and put them up on the Web to 
= show the world just how ghastly the U.S. 
school system is. Get it? Besides, you’d 
be a fool to turn in one of his papers as 
your own work because the collection is 
out there on the Web for everyone to see. 
Even your teacher. 

Did I mention that Sahr is opening 
up a School Sucks Israel? “The plan now 
is 15 languages ready by next Septem- 
ber,” he says. Israel is where the 26-year- 
old Miami native learned to work the 
press while he served as a spokesman for the Israeli army 
during the Gulf War. “I learned so much. It was a real eye- 
opener,” he says. When he returned to the U.S., he became fix- 
ated on the Internet. “I kept thinking to myself that what the 
Internet is about is faucets,” he says. “He who has his hand on 
certain faucets of information is going to do very well.” And 
kids, take it from Kenny: You'll never learn that in school. ™ 
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Read the Netly News daily on the Web at netlynews.com 








You're so 
good at using 






GIRL TALK You thought 
















— Barbie filled her days if they can 
dreaming about boys vend Coke, 
and trying on new out- candy and 
fits? Mattel’s new Talk condoms, 
with Me Barbie talking why not 
doll and CD-ROM ($89) printer pa- 
is surprisingly hip. per and ink 
She chats about cartridges? 
sports, spends Hewlett- 
hours writing letters Packard is 
at her Barbie PC and testing its 
dreams not only of Ken but new system 
of starting a business too nationwide 









FILL "ER UP 
Too pressed to 
pay cash or 
even to swipe 
a credit card? 
With Mobil’s 
Speedpass, 
launched last 
week, drivers 
can now fuel 
up without cracking a wallet. The car 
tag stuck to the rear window wirelessly 
activates the pump and automatically 
debits any major credit card 
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Image Communication 


it doesn’t look like a copier. 


Well, guess what? 


How many times a day do you see someone print out a document and then carry it over to the 
copier? If you had an Aficio system from Ricoh the answer would be zero. You can connect it to 
multiple workstations, giving everyone the additional flexibility they need. 

For over 60 years, we have focused our approach to design and technology Afi STM 
on our customers’ needs. We are dedicated to creating solutions that 1C10 
make complex tasks easy, and routine jobs effortless. And as pioneers 

of digital imaging, we are at the forefront of simplifying the never-ending complexities your 
business must face now, and into the future. After all, having a copier, printer and a fax at your 
fingertips makes life a lot easier. 


For more information about the Aficio series, contact 1-800-63-RICOH or visit our home page at www.ricoh-usa.com 





So much continent, so little time. 
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The new 1998 Rodeo. is LU a U 


Go farther. 





United has formed a global partnership with leading airlines around 
the world. It’s called the Star Alliance and it assures that if you're a Mileage 


Plus® Premier® member with us you get special privileges with them. Air 


Canada, Lufthansa, SAS and THAI. No matter which one you fly, you'll 


always get miles that count toward your Premier status on United. Compared 


to the rest of the industry, United is heading in a different direction. 


For more information, call Unit 





BORN. To ELISABETH SHUE, 34, fetching 
Oscar-nominated actress, and her hus- 
band DAVIS GUGGENHEIM, TV director; a 
son, Miles William; in Los Angeles. 


PLEADED GUILTY. FREDERICK WILLIAMSON, 
60, former president of the company 
that sold tainted Mexican strawberries 
in the U.S.; to conspiracy and making 
false claims; in San Diego. 


AILING. EUGENE MCCARTHY, 81, former 
Minnesota Senator and five-time anti- 
war presidential contender; due to com- 
plications arising from an ulcer and a bad 
back; in Washington. 





DIED. LEON FORREST, 60, 
ambitious novelist whose 
stream-of-consciousness 
works explored black histo- 
ry; of cancer; in Evanston, 
Ill. Forrest traversed gener- 
ations to examine slavery in The Blood- 
worth Orphans; in his masterwork, Di- 





week on Chicago's South Side. 


DIED. ROD MILBURN, 47, genial 
1972 Olympic gold medalist 
who won the 110-m hurdles 
at Munich; from 
falling into a @y 
railcar full of 
caustic chemi- 
cals while on the 
job; in Baton 
Rouge, La. 
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vine Days, he devoted 1,138 pages to a 
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DIED. EDDIE ARCARO, 81, masterly jock- 
ey whose style, spirit and heritage made 
him the Joe DiMaggio of his sport; in 
Miami. Only Arcaro has ridden two 
Triple Crown winners—Whirlaway (1941) 
and Citation (1948). 


DIED. BOB JONES JR., 86, 
unreconstructed chancel- 
lor of the Christian Fun- 
damentalist Bob Jones 
University; in Greenville, 
S.C. Jones reportedly once 
compared Pope John Paul II to the devil. 


— 


| DIED. JAMES LAUGHLIN, 83, maverick pub- 


lisher; in Norfolk, Conn. (See Eulogy below.) 


DIED. LILLIAN PARKS, 100, White House 
seamstress turned scribe; in Washington. 
Hardly a tell-all, My Thirty Years Back- 
stairs at the White House did depict 
F.D.R. as askinflint and 

Eisenhower as a bully. 















$135: How much Louise 


Woodward made each week 
as an au pair 


$249: Price of the cheapest room at 
the Hyatt Hotel where she stayed upon 
her release 


$500,000: How much the EF Au 
Pair Agency paid for her defense 


women stalked in the past year 


370,000: Estimated number 


of men stalked in the past year 


. 
23%: Percentage of stalkers who 
were complete strangers to their victim 


a 485: Days the FBI 


spent investigating the 
TWA Flight 800 crash 


7,000: Witnesses the Fai interviewed 


s . + 
2: Pages in the FBI final report to the 
victims’ families 


£ $2 milion: sow mc 
F $2 mi HON: How much Victor and 


© Sally Ganz spent on art over 50 years 


i $206.5 million: How much their 


5 collection fetched last week at Christie's 





Sources: Associated Pres enter for Policy Research (2) 





PIONEER PUBLISHER Sporting muddy work clothes as he cleared a 
trail with his chainsaw in Norfolk, Conn., 6-ft. 7-in. James Laughlin 


authors who had struggled to find an outlet with mainstream houses. 
Although he proudly claimed he had never given an advance of more 


looked more like a refugee from the set of the film 
Deliverance than one of America’s most 
distinguished publishers. Except for indulgences 
such as a fondness for television shows like Hawaii 
Five-O, Laughlin was austere—in his business 
ventures, his poetry and his habits. New Directions, 
the publishing house he founded while still a 
sophomore at Harvard, gave meager advances but 
brought to the world’s attention Ezra Pound, William 
Carlos Williams, Henry Miller and many other 
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than $10,000, he regularly lent money to writers 
who had fallen on hard times. Laughlin was a 
pioneer in the world of sport, founding Alta, a ski 
area in Utah beloved for its light powder and cheap 
lift tickets. In his later years, he returned to his 
youthful dreams of writing poetry. Just before he 
died, Laughlin was working on Byways, an 

extended narrative he was writing in a meter he 

had learned from Kenneth Rexroth, another 

New Directions poet. —By Eugene Linden 


By Daniel Eisenberg, Tam Gray, Anita Hamilton, Nadya Labi, Jamie Malanowski, Elizabeth Rudulph, Alain Sanders, Joel Stein and Steve Wull 
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FACING DOV 


AS DIPLOMACY FALTERS AND HIS ALLIES BALK, Mi 


By ERIC POOLEY 
VER HAD A NIGHTMARE THAT 
you're back in school taking the 
big exam? Bill Clinton is having 
one of those right now: he’s trying 
to pass a test in which every possi- 
ble answer seems wrong. But the 
President's bad dream is all too 
real. And it has a name: Saddam Hussein 
When the Iraqi nemesis bared his 
fangs at Clinton and the U.N. last week 
expelling American weapons inspectors 
from Iraq, threatening to shoot down U-2 
surveillance planes and daring the world to 
do something about it—he precipitated the 
gravest international crisis of Clinton’s 


40 


presidency. American and U.N. officials \[?3 EN 
believe Saddam blocked the Special Com- \ 7 \ 
mission inspection teams because they ian 

were closing in on his secret stores of bio- ™ 
logical weapons, some held by the élite Re- 
publican Guard. For example, Iraq report- 
edly has some 900 Ibs. of the anthrax 
bacterium, a single gram of which can kill 
millions. Clinton’s mission is clear: get the 
inspectors back into Iraq. But no policy 
available to him—either diplomacy or 
war—can readily achieve that goal. 

With the exception of Britain, Ameri- 
ca’s key Gulf War allies—notably France, 
Russia and Egypt—all oppose the use of 
force this time around. They urge Clinton 
to pursue an ill-defined diplomatic solu- 
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tion, ratcheting up the pressure until Sad- 


2} dam blinks. Clinton would love to prevail in 


that fashion, but he’s not holding his 
breath. He knows that Saddam responds to 
diplomatic wrist slaps the way a tank does 
to toy guns. The watered-down resolution 
passed last week by the U.N. Security 
Council, which hit Iraq with a ban on offi- 
cial travel, must be laughable to a dictator 
who rarely leaves his country. 

If Clinton can’t persuade the Security 
Council to back the idea of military action, 
he may have to go it almost alone, with just 
a few allies—Britain, Kuwait, perhaps Sau- 
NO RIGHT ANSWERS: A White House Iraq 


huddle with National Security Adviser Sandy 
Berger, Cohen, Richardson and Albright 
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NHAVE TO GO IT ALONE WITH AN AIR STRIKE AGAINST 


di Arabia and Turkey—by his side. Aides 
say the President is comfortable with the; 
idea. “He has understood for some time 
that we have to do the hard work of boxing 
[Saddam] in,” says spokesman Mike Mc- 
Curry. “He is clearly prepared to do it.” 

Clinton’s choice would be simplified the 
moment Iraq launched a missile at a U-2 on 
a UN. surveillance mission—or merely 
locked the plane in its radar-tracking sights 
“If he lights up a plane with radar or takes a 
shot, that'll open the door to attack,” a senior 
Pentagon official told TIME. “We're just 
waiting for him to do something stupid so we 
can whack him.” But as long as Saddam 
avoids that rash move, the President's op- 
tions will remain less than perfect. 
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Even massive air strikes might not 
achieve Clinton’s objective. Biological weap- 
ons are so small and concealable that no air 
campaign could be sure of getting rid of 
them, even if the Pentagon knew what Sad- 
dam was hiding and where. (It does not.) 
Bombing Saddam into submission is no 
sure thing either, because the Iraqi Presi- 
dent, who builds palaces while his people 
starve, seems willing to let his country hun- 
ker down and absorb almost limitless pun- 
ishment. Such an attack would involve 
bomber squadrons as well as missiles, en- 
dangering American lives. It would also 
convulse the Arab world, which fears a 
destabilized Iraq—“Beirut with ballistic 
missiles,” as a Gulf Defense Minister de- 
scribes it—as much as it fears Saddam. The 
region is already roiled by the U.S. failure 
to push Israel into meaningful peace nego- 
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tiations with the Palestinians. Those look- 
ing for a symbol of the fractious, anti- 
American climate that has emboldened 
Saddam need look no further than Secre- 
tary of State Madeleine Albright’s lonely 
visit to the Middle Eastern economic sum- 
mit held last weekend in Doha, Qatar. De- 
spite U.S. pressure on Arab states to attend, 
America’s closest Arab allies—Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and Morocco—all refused to show 
up. So embittered was the atmosphere that 
in the end Israeli Foreign Minister David 
Levy declined to attend. 


THESE OVERSEAS TESTS AND HUMILIATIONS 
are coming ata time when Clinton has been 
cast as a lame duck at home—spurned by his 
party, insulted by his opponents, dogged by 
scandal every day. He has never seemed so 
alone. All in a rush last week, the President 
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was thwarted by congressional Democrats, 
who rejected his full-court press for “fast 
track” authority to negotiate trade deals, 
and embarrassed by Republicans, who re- 
fused to pay America’s $926 million debt to 
the U.N.—at the precise moment Clinton 
was trying to put together a U.N.-backed 
coalition against Saddam. The G.o.P. also 
blocked $3.5 billion for the International 
Monetary Fund, which is trying to bolster 
quaking economies in Asia. If they collapse, 
the wreckage could puncture the American 
prosperity for which Clinton claims credit. 
On Capitol Hill “there are no die-hard Clin- 
ton people anymore,” complains an Ad- 
ministration aide. “For each issue, the Pres- 
ident has to build a different coalition from 
the ground up.” 

Though Congress will rally behind him 
should he unleash the military, many of the 
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allies he wants beside him aren’t likely to, 
because he neglected the Gulf War coali- 
tion he inherited from George Bush. “We 
knew the coalition was slipping away, but 
we kept saying, ‘We can manage it,” says a 
leading Iraq expert inside the government. 
“There was complacency. And there’s not 
much excuse for not having a strategy to 
deal with what's happened because we've 
been talking about it for years.” 

Though caught off guard by the crisis, 
Clinton has been resolute in dealing with it. 
He kept his public comments pointed but 
brief while lining up unanimous support 
for the Security Council resolution con- 
demning Iraq, then turned to the harder 
task of enlisting allied support for military 
action. The President has never been one to 
rush into major military engagements. He 
prefers to wait until opportunities present 
themselves. In Bosnia he agonized and de- 
layed for years until the warring sides were 
exhausted, then bombed the Serbs to the 
peace table. But he knows there’s no time 
for that now. As he draws nearer to the 
brink, the President will have to do a bet- 
ter job of making his case to the American 

people and the world community. His 
strongest words last week came 
when he said he wanted to 

“wipe the prospect of chem- 


ical warfare off the face of 


the earth... 1 don’t want 
a bunch of terrorists 
with laboratories 

in their brief- 



























READY FOR THE FIRST SHOTS 


By DOUGLAS WALLER ABOARD THE U.S.S. NIMITZ 


EVIN MCLAUGHLIN IS AT THE POINTY END OF BILL CLINTON’S SPEAR. 
Late last week Lieut. McLaughlin—his call sign is “Proton” because he 
once was a nuclear-reactor operator—sat in the ready room of his F-18 
Hornet squadron aboard the U.S.S. Nimitz, a 95,000-ton nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier steaming in the Persian Gulf. If Clinton decided it was 
time to punish Saddam Hussein for his defiance of United Nations 
Proton would climb into his $28 million Hornet—the U.S. Navy’s premier 
fighter-attack jet-—and shower Iraq with up to 3,000 Ibs. of laser-guided bombs 
and HARM missiles. McLaughlin was ready, as ready as he would ever be. 

The young pilots had spent hours over midnight rations (“midrats”) pi 
the brains of the two senior aviators in the squadron who flew into Iraq 
harrowing night of Desert Storm in 1991. “Everybody on the ship s reared 
McLaughlin says. “We all understand our role here as instruments of Lae 
gunboat . Now it’s like the old adage, ‘Put me in the game, coach 
The Nimitz’s fighter pilots had devoted two weeks to poring over secret lists of 
targets in Iraq, according to Pentagon officials. The strikes, by Navy and Air 
Force jets as well as by cruise missiles, would be at the suspected weapons fa- 
cilities Saddam has tried to hide from U.N. inspectors. Fighter pilots have an in- 
ternal alarm clock that puts them more on edge when they sense combat is near, 
and the flyers on the Nimitz, watching CNN day and night, have that feeling. 

Fora month McLaughlin, a four-year veteran in the Hornet, had spent prac- 
tically every other day “in the box,” aviator slang for flights over southern Lraq. 
The missions were routine, and until recently flyers joked that they would “have 
a better chance of seeing Jesus than an Iraqi jet.” Even the past week, the skies 
had been quiet. No Iraqi radar had been turned on to “paint” the Nimitz’s jets 
as targets, so far as the pilots could tell. Still, “every time you get in the jet and 
go over Iraq, you never know if this is going to be the day they're going to take 
a potshot at you,” explained McLaughlin, 29, from Newport Beach, Calif. 

If the order came, this would be Proton’s first time in combat. “You go into 
the box with the mind-set that you're doing a job where anything can happen, 
but there never was a scary sense that something actually could happen,” he says. 
“Now there's a much better chance that something will happen, so guys are go- 
ing into the box with that mind-set.” It was the threat to the U-2 spy plane that 
was setting off the pilots’ internal alarm bells. They knew that if Saddam Hus- 
sein even tried to fire at a U-2, the Nimitz air warriors would be launched in 
reprisal. When a U-2 flew early last week, the pilots “spooled up,” sensing that 
the call might come quickly. Now, with more U-2 flights planned, the flyers were 
spooling up again. The feeling toward Saddam in the ready rooms was about the 
same as it was in the Pentagon. In the words of Proton MARENS EIT Er 


» js saying, ‘Come on, do something.’” 
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cases going from airport to airport wreaking 
havoc in the world.” That was the kind of 
rhetoric Americans will need to hear more 
of if Clinton is to muster opinion in favor of 
a sustained conflict. But Clinton wasn’t ad- 
dressing the American people when he said 
it. He was talking to big donors at a Demo- 
cratic National Committee fund raiser. 


LATE ON SATURDAY IN THE PERSIAN GULF, 
the U.S.S. Nimitz had received no attack or- 
der from the Pentagon, but everything was 


F-14s and F-18s who were executing as 
many as six sorties a day over southern Iraq 
reported that Saddam was preparing for an 
American attack by dispersing his surface- 
to-air missile batteries and bunkering his 
jets. TIME has learned that fighters from the 
Nimitz planned to accompany the first U-2 
reconnaissance flight on Sunday or Mon- 
day, flying at a much lower altitude than the 
spy plane, which cruises at 90,000 ft. An 
Iraqi missile attack on the U-2 or its fighter 
escorts could dissolve Russian, French and 





Chinese opposition to the use of foree—and 
give America a reason to pull the trigger. To 
deliver that punch, a formidable armada 
was assembling: the carriers Nimitz and 
George Washington (which began steaming 
in from the Mediterranean last Friday), 
backed by more than a dozen cruisers, de- 
stroyers, guided-missile frigates and attack 
subs capable of delivering 100 strike planes 
and 600 cruise and air-to-air missiles. “This 
sends an unambiguous message that the 
power is here should the U.N. want to use 


pointing to a confrontation. In contrast 
to last month, when intelligence infor- 


mation took days to reach the aircraft, “— 
carrier, the CIA was rushing satellite- ' ‘ 
reconnaissance photos to the Nimitz’s 
dimly lit combat center in just minutes. 
Out on the flight deck, pilots in 








WHIPPED T0 
A FRENZY 


By BRENT SADLER BAGHDAD 


NSIDE A MILITARY BASE ON 
the outskirts of Baghdad, fresh 
volunteers for one of Saddam 
Hussein’s fanatic commando 
units charged across the training 
field. As instructors, clad in ninja 


it,” says the commanding officer of the 
Nimitz, Captain Isaac Richardson. 
Clinton and his commanders have 


learned that Saddam isn’t bothered by 
the kind of “pinprick” strikes the U.S. 
lobbed at Iraq in 1993 and 1996. This 
time, the idea is “to take a page out of 





fill his gas tank. “We're not 
scared, but we have to take pre- 
cautions. The smell of danger is 
very strong.” 

Years of repression have all 
but silenced opposition to Saddam 
Hussein, who can command mass 
demonstrations of devotion at any 
time. As the specter of a U.S, attack 
rose, obedient Iraqis streamed in- 
to the presidential palace to act as 
human shields. They chanted and 
moved on cues from government 
officials. Most appeared enthusi- 
astic, waved posters of the Iraqi 
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black, fired automatic rifles into leader and vowed absolute loyalty. 
the sand, the recruits psyched Some mothers with young chil- 
themselves into a frenzy. Suddenly dren seemed exhausted and indif- 
. dog habs dragged egg. them. Iraqis are loyal to their leader—or else ferent. Others were confused: 
Its bark turned into an anguished How long must we stay?” “What 
squeal as they slit its throat and dis- ’ should we do?” They received no 
eaiscneeied the teedt’ hail Wha We’re on our knees because paar 

gory scene, the a volunteers MEULAS a (CORE ss ee Cm yd Most of the human shields ap- 
screamed, “Our , our nation, : peared to be poor, their shoes in 
our leader!” After they finished off do desperate things. tatters, their clothing threadbare 
the dog, they pulled live rabbits and dirty. They sat on roughly cut 


apart, limb from limb. The recruits 
ripped the raw rabbit flesh with their teeth, smearing their 
faces with blood and fur. It was a bizarre indoctrination cere- 
mony, apparently designed to underline Iraq’s message to the 
world: Saddam Hussein was preparing his people for a fight. 
Iraqis could watch such gruesome scenes on television 
last week. “My family finds the animal rituals revolting,” 
said a businessman. “We turn away. But the outside world 
should know that we're on our knees because of economic 
sanctions. Desperate people do desperate things.” The peo- 
ple were more practical than panicky. “We expect missiles 
and bombs anytime,” said a motorist. So like tens of thou- 
sands of others in Baghdad, he waited in line for hours to 


BRENT SADLER is a senior international correspondent for CNN 








squares of dark-brown carpeting 
inside a cavernous marble-paved hall decorated with giant 
crystal chandeliers and precious works of art. Unaccustomed 
to such trappings of wealth, many of the visitors were wide- 
eyed and speechless. 

In Baghdad's al-Rasheed Hotel, meanwhile, staff mem- 
bers were busy polishing the marble entrance where guests 
walk over a mosaic of the American President who bombed 
the city in 1991. The inscription: BUSH IS CRIMINAL. Inside was 
amore traditional welcome, with the same editorial message. 
Waiters served cups of coffee in a Bedouin tent next to a sign 
that read DOWN DOWN AMERICA. USA COUNTRY OF TERRORISM. 

The stage props of this crisis all seemed very familiar. 
More than six years after the end of the last war, Iraqis were 
again hoping for the best but preparing for the worst. a 
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Colin Powell’s book and make sure that we 
really do have the capability to do a decisive 
job,” says Robert Pelletreau, who served as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern 
Affairs during Clinton’s first term. 

Pentagon officials have no plans to 
send troops to the region beyond the 2,100 
Marines already there with an amphibious- 
assault group. That is why, when the Wash- 
ington started for the Persian Gulf—it will 
arrive later this week, though its attack 
planes will be in range much sooner—13 
of the 18 vessels in its battle group stayed 
behind. The Pentagon is 
planning to use air power 
alone—escalating waves of 
ship- and submarine- 
launched missiles and air- 
craft-based missiles and 
bombs—to shove Saddam 
back into compliance. “I 
don’t think anybody’s look- 
ing at days and days of B-52 
strikes on Republican Guard 
barracks,” a senior Navy of- 
ficial says. “But when the 
dust settles after each strike, 
we'll ask if he’s ready to let 
the U.N. inspectors come 
back in. And if he says no, 
we'll hit him again.” Penta- 
gon officials liken the plan to 
Operation Deliberate Force, 
the 1995 air strikes on the 
Bosnian Serbs that finally pushed them to 
the negotiating table in Dayton, Ohio. 
“We'll keep hitting [Saddam] until he 
hurts,” a planner on the Joint Staff pre- 
dicts, “and hopefully after he’s hit long 
enough, he'll say, ‘O.K.”” 

Since a serious bombing campaign re- 
quires heavy, land-based aircraft—not the 
sleek little F-18 Hornets and F-14 Tomcats 
that take off from carrier decks—the Penta- 
gon wants to dispatch 50 warplanes to the 
region, including fierce, moveable-wing 
B-1 bombers (which would be making their 
first combat appearance) and F-15 and 
F-16 fighters. Marine General Anthony 
Zinni, the U.S. Central Commander (Nor- 
man Schwarzkopfs job during Desert 
Storm in 1991), spent much of last week in 
the Gulf region, starting the process of se- 
curing bases for the U.S. firepower. Since 
Saudi Arabia has the best airport facilities, 
a delicate dance has begun between Amer- 
ican and Saudi officials: State and Defense 
department officials have been in contact 
with their Saudi counterparts, stressing the 
danger a re-emergent Saddam would pose 
to their country. Over the weekend, Al- 
bright scheduled visits to Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrain and Kuwait. U.S. officials offered 
TIME conflicting assessments of whether 
Riyadh would agree to harbor F-117 Stealth 








fighters and other attack planes. Pentagon 
sources considered it likely; State Depart- 
ment officials weren't so sanguine. Heavy 
B-52 bombers will be based on the Indian 
Ocean island of Diego Garcia, a British ter- 
ritory on loan to the U.S., and B-Is will 
probably fly out of Bahrain, Qatar or the 
United Arab Emirates. Says Army General 
Hugh Shelton, the new Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “We’re confident that 
we have the capability to carry out what- 
ever we are asked to do.” 

What will that turn out to be? The first 


target set is sure to include Saddam’s com- 
mand-and-control and air-defense sys- 
tems—pulverized in 1991 but steadily re- 
built in the years since. Because the 
strategy is to make the targets “proportion- 
al”—that is, linked to the weapons of mass 
destruction that have precipitated this 
mess—the Pentagon is leaning against 
bombing Saddam’s dozens of palaces or 
waging an all-out assault on his Republican 
Guard, although locations and Guard units 
thought to be harboring biological weap- 
ons will be hit. They won't target Saddam— 
“but if we get him by luck,” says a ranking 
Air Force officer, “that’s cool.” 


IR STRIKES ARE PLANNED AGAINST 
the headquarters of the Iraqi of- 
ficials who barred the U.N. in- 
spectors from doing their job 
and against many of 200 suspect- 
ed production centers for weap- 
ons of mass destruction—80 of 
them for chemical weapons, 100 for bio- 
logical weapons and 20 for nuclear weap- 
ons, according to a Defense Department 
official. Unlike chemical and nuclear 
weapons, which require elaborate indus- 
trial facilities and make relatively easy tar- 
gets, biological agents can be produced in 
a place the size of a two-room apartment. 
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“There’s no way we can find and bomb 
them all,” says the source. But where it sus- 
pects the weapons of mass destruction are 
being produced or stored, the Pentagon 
will try out prototype weapons designed to 
“defeat nuclear-biological-chemical threats 
before they can be used,” as a 1995 report 
phrased it. One penetrating warhead bur- 
rows through earth and concrete before 
detonating; an incendiary warhead burns 
up biological and chemical agents before 
| they can spew poison into the atmosphere. 

Washington believes it has all the au- 


lraq’s Deputy Prime Minister in an interview with TIME last week 


_ é4lf the American government would give the 
green light to the Secretary-General of the 
U.N. to consider Iraq’s request [to modify the 
leadership of the inspection team], there will 
be no crisis. We will reciprocate in a 
reasonable and positive manner.) 


Ui Aaiee Sette tales Uh tallied, you eek Getperaka |< datther ° 
wave of missiles makes no difference to the Iraqi people or the 


Iraqi government.?? 


thority it needs to attack Iraq under exist- 
ing U.N. resolutions. Security Council 
sources believe it is unlikely that Washing- 
ton will go back to the Council for autho- 
rization since France and Russia would 
probably exercise their veto power. In the 
next week Clinton will try to get those al- 
lies on board in some fashion by asking 
them to try to change Saddam’s mind. 
Clinton planned to speak on the phone 
over the weekend with both Boris Yeltsin 
and Jacques Chirac; Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Yevgeni Primakov, who has been in 
frequent contact with Iraqi leaders, would 
like to play peace broker. If Clinton asked 
him to fly to Baghdad, he would happily do 
so. But Clinton isn’t optimistic about diplo- 
macy’s chances, and there is no sign that ei- 
ther France or Russia is willing to budge on 
the issue of using force. 

Both countries have been arguing for a 
year that because Iraq has made progress 
toward eliminating its arsenals of missiles 
and chemical weapons (though not its bio- 
logical stores), it should receive some kind 
of carrot—a partial lifting of economic 
sanctions—to go with all the sticks. (The 
U.S. considers the “oil-for-food” swap it 
approved last December to be in this cate- 
gory; the plan allowed Iraq to sell $4 billion 
worth of oil, using the money for food and 
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medicine.) The motives of the French and 
the Russians are suspect, however, be- 
cause both countries stand to reap financial 
windfalls from a lifting of sanctions. Iraq 
owes Russia an estimated $10 billion in 


foreign-aid loans—money that can’t be | 


paid back so long as Iraqi funds are 
frozen—and Russian companies have some 
$20 billion in contracts with Iraq ready to 
kick in if sanctions are lifted. France’s Elf 
Aquitaine and Total Petroleum companies 
are negotiating similar deals. 

France and Russia contend that mili- 
tary action against Saddam could be self- 
defeating: if he refuses to budge, the Arab 
world could rise up against the spectacle of 
sustained bombing. “Surgical air strikes 
will not eliminate [U.S.] suspicions,” says 
Russian Ambassador to the U.N. Sergei 
Lavrov, “and they will raise hell in the re- 
gion. Blanket bombing will turn everyone 
in the Arab world against the U.S.” 

So is there a diplomatic way out? In an 
interview last week with Time, Iraqi 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz claimed 
to see one. “If the American government 
would give the green light to the Secretary- 
General of the U.N. to consider Iraq’s re- 
quest [to modify the leadership of the U.N. 
inspection team], there will be no crisis,” he 
said. “We will reciprocate in a reasonable 
and positive manner.” 

But the white-maned, wily Aziz—who 
has served as Saddam’s kinder, gentler 
face for 18 years now—is a p.r. master. As 
he well knows, the apparently simple so- 
lution he prescribes is unacceptable to 
the U.S. because it would allow a rene- 
gade state to change the terms of an offi- 
cial U.N. commission. Saddam has shown 
no sign of wanting a deal to get the in- 
spectors back in. He wants delays, and 
brinkmanship, and time to do whatever it 
is he’s doing in those off-limits labs. In 
the end, his actions suggest, he is again 
willing to risk war. 

“After seven years of sanctions, you get 
desperate,” said Aziz, although his boss 
isn’t desperate enough to let the inspectors 
back in. “Another wave of missiles makes 
no difference to the Iraqi people or the 
Iraqi government.” 

Aziz is half right. Saddam’s regime 
has so far managed to survive and even 
thrive despite all the American assaults. 
But Saddam's people haven't fared so 
well. They deserve to be pitied for the 
miseries he is ready to bring upon them 
again. —Reported by William Dowell/ 
New York, Dean Fischer and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington and Douglas Waller aboard the 
U.S.S. Nimitz 





For more information, see our special 
report on Iraq at time.com 
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SHOULD WEJUST KILL HIM? 


As tempting as it may be, assassination is a bad idea 


— SHOULD KILL HIM,” SAYS FORMER WHITE HOUSE AIDE GEORGE 
Stephanopoulos. New York Times columnist Thomas Friedman calls for 
a “head shot” against Saddam. : 
And why not? While murder is always morally suspect, especially if 
it’s ordered up in a conference room, Saddam just might be the exception to the 
rule. His power flows not from the consent of his people but from firing squads 
and torture chambers. He has ordered the death of tens of thousands and used 
cyanide, nerve gas and mustard gas against Iranians and Iraqi Kurds. Trained 
as an assassin—while a young man he took part in a 1959 attempt on the Iraqi 
Prime Minister—he once ordered a hit on George Bush. He has tried to build 
atom bombs and, U.N. inspectors believe, he is working to amass a stock of 
nerve gas and germ weapons. Finally—and this is crucial—he himself is the 
problem. Iraq experts agree that any successor, no matter how thuggish, would 
be less powerful, less malevolent, less dangerous. Isn't it moral—as with Hitler 
in 1938—to take this one life before 
he takes thousands more, or hun- 
dreds, or even one? 

Privately, many Arab officials 
and dissident Iraqis urge assassina- 
tion on their American contacts as 
the cleanest way to return Iraq to 
some kind of normality. But Execu- 
tive Order 12333, issued by Ronald 
Reagan, says that “no person em- 
ployed by or acting on behalf of the 
United States government shall en- 
gage in, or conspire to engage in, as- 
sassination.” The prohibition grew 
out of widespread disgust over dis- 
closures of U.S. plots to kill Castro and a scheme to depose Chile’s President Sal- 
vador Allende that helped lead to his death. 

In general, the ban on government-backed assassination is good policy. It is 
often ignorance and hubris that make a President fixate on getting rid of one irk- 
some foreigner as a solution to deeply rooted problems. But a James Bond-style 
directive is not the only way a President can grant a license to kill. In 1986 Rea- 
gan bombed Libyan “terrorist-related targets” that happened to be places 
where Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi was often present. During the Gulf 
War, coalition forces attacked Saddam's palaces and bunkers. Now the Penta- 
gon is ready with a new list of his hangouts. And if Clinton wanted to send a 
sniper instead of a cruise missile, he could amend Executive Order 12333. 

But he won't, because the biggest obstacles to killing Saddam aren’t moral 
or legal but practical. It’s not smart for the U.S., which has a huge stake in world 
order, to be seen as resorting to a little terror of its own. Unintended conse- 
quences often flow from clever plans. Recall Pan Am 103, blown out of the sky 
allegedly by Libyan agents after Gaddafi almost died from Reagan's bombs. 

Saddam remains one of the world’s most difficult targets. He moves con- 
stantly, uses doubles, runs his food through chemical analyzers, kills close asso- 
ciates and even his in-laws to keep others off guard, and employs a ruthlessly 
loyal security force that has quashed multiple coup attempts since 1991. Richard 
Haass, who directed Middle Eastern affairs at the National Security Council dur- 
ing the Gulf War, says, “I have yet to see anything remotely persuasive about 
how you could take out Saddam, A wish is not a policy.” One suggestion: mil- 
lion-dollar rewards have helped the U.S. catch foreign terrorists by giving their 
confederates an incentive to snitch. What about $500 million, the cost of only 
400 cruise missiles, for delivering Saddam to a war-crimes tribunal? cy 
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IS JUST WAITING TO HAPPEN IF 


IRAQ UNLEASHES ITS 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 
ADDAM HUSSEIN’S UNWATCHED 
arsenal of poisons and germs can 
redouble the threat to America, 
and the terrorists are already 
among us. That message fairly 
screamed at Americans last 
week, In the shadow of the 
World Trade Center, the target of a bomb- 
ing in 1993, New York City began the week 
with a drill involving 600 police, fire fight- 
ers and FBI agents responding to a mock at- 
tack by terrorists supposedly using deadly 
VX nerve gas, which Iraq has produced in 
vast quantities. The following day, in Fair- 
fax, Va., a jury convicted Mir Aimal Kasi, a 
Pakistani, of assassinating two CIA employ- 
ees in 1993. The day after that, Ramzi 
Ahmed Yousef, the “mastermind” of the 
World Trade Center bombing, and his dri- 
ver were found guilty in a federal court in 
New York City. 

An aftershock of the CIA-case convic- 
tion hit in Karachi, Pakistan, where four 
American auditors were shot to death, 
along with their driver, as they went to 
work at the local office of Union Texas Pe- 
troleum. In morning rush-hour traffic, two 
gunmen with assault rifles pulled up be- 
side the Americans’ station wagon, got out 
and riddled them with bullets, then drove 
away. It could have been a replay of the 
way Kasi killed two people and wounded 
three as they waited to make the turn into 
cla headquarters one morning almost five 
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BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


A toxin derived from the 


years ago. A Pakistani group calling itself 
the Aimal Secret Committee said it had 
acted in retaliation for Kasi’s conviction. In 
Fairfax, jurors in the case asked the judge 
if they were in danger, and he responded 
by sequestering them and ordering their 
names sealed. 

In other words, yes, they are in danger. 
Americans no longer believe their country 
is immune to terrorism, as they did for 
decades, and they are spending big money 
to fight the threat—more than $400 million 
in federal counterterror programs alone. 
State and local efforts are becoming more 
serious too; the New York City drill is an ex- 
ample. But experts insist the country is es- 
sentially insecure. The borders are porous, 
the government cannot keep track of rou- 
tine visa violators, and the population is 
forever on the move. The U.S. is a sea into 
which evildoers can dive and remain sub- 
merged. Terrorists, like anyone else, have 
little difficulty obtaining guns or the simple 
makings for oil-barrel truck bombs. Now 
the new terror could be an even more 
lethal destroyer—microbes. Germ weapons 
are small, cheap, easy to hide, simple to dis- 
pense and horribly effective. They may be 
the threat of the near future. 

Officials in Washington are deeply 
worried about what some of them call 
“strategic crime.” By that they mean the 
merging of the output from a govern- 
ment’s arsenals, like Saddam’s biologi- 
cal weapons, with a group of semi- 
independent terrorists, like radical 









Islamist groups, who might slip such 
bioweapons into the U.S. and use them. It 
wouldn’t take much. This is the poor man’s 
atom bomb. A gram of anthrax culture con- 
tains a trillion spores, theoretically enough 
for 100 million fatal doses. The stuff can be 
spread into the air with backpack sprayers 
or even perfume atomizers. The U.N.’s 
specialists say that 100 Ibs. of anthrax bac- 
teria sprayed around a city of 1 million 
could kill 36,000 people within a week. 
And Saddam has produced anthrax in large 
amounts, along with botulinum, a poison 
that kills by paralyzing the victim, and afla- 
toxin, a carcinogen. 

Even before the U.S. went to war in 
the gulf, the cIA was eyeing the 


bioweapons threat apprehensively. In a 
now declassified study sent to the White 
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the air, causing pneumonia and 


to seven days. 
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suffocation. Inhalation of a minuscul 
amount of anthrax is fatal within five 








House in September 1990, the agency 
warned that Iraq could use “special forces, 
civilian-government agents or foreign 
terrorists to hand-deliver biological or 
chemical agents clandestinely.” Saddam 
would hardly produce such weapons if he 
never intended to use them. And when 
might he unleash them? The c1A thought 
it would be when he felt his survival was 
in danger. “He would want to take as 
many of his enemies with him as he 
could,” the agency predicted. 

In an interview with TimE last week, 
Iraq's Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz 
brushed off any suggestion that his govern- 
ment might engage in terror attacks, “No,” 
he said, “we are not in the business of ter- 
rorism. You know that.” But then he went on 
to speculate that various groups might sym- 
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THIS IS A DRILL: New 
York City’s emergency 
crews test their skills 


pathize with Iraq’s plight and strike on their 
own. “There are,” Aziz said, “people in oth- 
er countries who are not satisfied with the 
situation about Iraq. If a military attack is 
waged against Iraq, that will increase the re- 
sentment against the Americans, and more 
people would be in that mood.” 

If such attacks do come, they will find 
the U.S. largely unprepared. In 1996 Con- 
gress passed the Defense Against Weapons 
of Mass Destruction Act, which called for 
government action to block assaults on 
U.S. territory and help for local govern- 
ments to prepare to deal with them. The | 
Pentagon is beginning to work on better 
detectors, masks, filtration systems and 
vaccines. The Army and Marine Corps | 
have created special task forces to respond | 
to germ or gas threats. But earlier this year | 


President Clinton reported to Congress 
that local authorities are not properly 
trained. In fact, he said, the first police and 
paramedics on the scene were likely to be- 
come casualties themselves. Antidotes and 
other medical supplies should be stock- 
piled around the country, but so far they 
are not. 

New York City was getting with the 
program last week, trying to face up to the 
danger. The city has spent millions for 
training and equipment since the World 
Trade Center bombing, much of it from 
grants provided by the Defense Depart- 
ment, which paid for the VX exercise. Even 
so, some experts are unimpressed. “The 
New York region,” says Isaac Yeffet, former 
head of security for El Al, the Israeli airline, 
“is no better prepared for a terrorist attack 
today than it was before the World Trade 
Center bombing.” Building security is very 
poor, and “the airports are still wide open.” 
Police commissioner Howard Safir agrees 
about the airports. “The airlines are re 
sponsible for their own security,” 
“and that is wrong. If you hire $5-an-hour 
security guards, you get $5 security.” 

In Washington the emphasis is on 
perimeter security: more guards, better 
fences, metal detectors, no-parking zones 
around key buildings. At the CIA there is a 
big, new guardhouse outside the gate. The 
agency has also beefed up what is probably 
the most effective line of defense, its efforts 
to gather every sort of intelligence to pin- 
point terrorist plots before they can be car- 
ried out. The Counter Terrorism Center, 
run by the cla and FBI, has been expanded 
and put on round-the-clock operation. 

What more should be done? If Ameri- 
ca is less than secure against attack, what 
is the underlying cause? Well-meaning 
government officials and company presi- 
dents quickly learn that there is a limit to 
how much security Americans are willing 
to tolerate and pay for. They don’t take 
long to mutter about living in a garrison 
state. Convenience and cost cutting are 
two near holy values in the U.S., and its cit 
izens are not going to accept constant de- 
lays and higher costs to live in a city or ride 
on public transportation. That is, until 
they are engulfed in a catastrophe, and 
then it will be too late. Reported by 
Edward Barnes/New York, Elaine Shannon and 
Mark Thompson/Washington 
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By PETER BEINART WASHINGTON 


NE YEAR INTO BILL CLINTON’S SEC- 

ond term, and one week after he lost 

the fight over fast track, it is finally 

possible to answer a question that 
has dogged his presidency: Has Clinton 
created a new centrism within the Demo- 
cratic Party, or has he killed off the last ves- 
tiges of the old centrism he inherited? The 
answer is yes to both questions. 

When Clinton took office, the Dem- 
ocratic Party already had a centrist wing, 
and it looked like Martin Lancaster, Con- 
gressman from the Outer Banks of North 
Carolina. Lancaster spent his childhood on 
a tobacco farm and his adulthood in the 
naval reserves. In so doing, he embodied 
the two economic pillars of many rural dis- 
tricts throughout the South: agriculture 
and the military. In Congress he lovingly 
cared for eastern Carolina’s Fort Bragg and 
Camp Lejeune. And he defended subsidies 
for tobacco, peanuts and hogs (one of the 
district’s biggest exporters was called Car- 
olina Oink Express). 

Eastern Carolina had one more export: 
conservative Democrats. It had been send- 
ing them to Washington since the Blue de- 
feated the Gray, and Lancaster was no dif- 
ferent. He backed the death penalty; he 
supported Star Wars; he voted to ban fed- 
eral money for obscene art. But Lancaster 
also supported Clinton’s tax increase in 


= 1993 and his crime bill the year after, and 
‘in 1994 an upstart Republican bombard- 


ed the Carolina coast with pictures of 


- Lancaster jogging with a President every- 
Zone despised. 
~ moderate Democrats like him went down 
to defeat. It was death by Clinton. 


Lancaster and dozens of 


ur 
to 


@ WHY THE 
CANT HOLD! 


The new Democrats 


NCR UCA IFLR UL 
feeds them 


But if Clinton had not become Pres- 
ident, Ellen Tauscher’s political career 
could never have been born. California 
Congresswoman Tauscher represents a 
district that until 1992 did not exist, a 
swath of Bay Area suburbia that only 
decades ago was empty grassland. Not 
long ago, upscale, sun-drenched suburbs 
like hers were solid Republican territory. 
But that was before the religious right col- 
onized the G.0.P. So the well-educated sec- 
ularites of the suburban Bay began in the 
’80s to lean Democratic and were ripe for 
the wonkish Clinton. He was fiscally dis- 
ciplined, culturally tolerant and enthusi- 
astic about the high-tech industries on 
which their prosperity was built. 
Tauscher followed in his wake. A million- 
aire former stockbroker and business- 
woman, she looked, at first glance, like a 
Rockefeller Republican. Her husband ac- 
tually was a Republican. In 1996 Tausch- 
er took on an incumbent Republican, at- 
tacked him for opposing abortion and 
gun control, and won a seat in Congress. 

The evolution of the Democratic center 
from Lancasterism to Tauscherism has not 
been adequately appreciated. Most of the 
ink evaluating moderate Democrats in 
Congress has been spilled on the Blue 
Dogs, an alliance of mostly Southern, 
mostly rural, mostly socially conservative 
House Democrats founded in early 1995. 
But the Blue Dogs are—pardon the expres- 
sion—a dying breed. They gained six new 
members in 1997 but lost nine to retire- 
ment, defeat and party switching. Their 
membership totals 24. 

Tauscher joined the lesser-known 
New Democrat Coalition. By contrast 
with the Blue Dogs, the Npc’s members 
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hail not from rural districts but from sub- 
urban ones. While the Blue Dogs repre- 
sent old industries, the New Dogs, as they 
are called, talk about the high-tech econ- 
omy. They get excited about things like 
encryption law. Their constituents are es- 
sentially contented, libertarian and rela- 
tivistic. While the Blue Dogs barely sur- 
vived Clinton, the New Dogs pattern 
themselves in his image. They were his key 
allies behind enemy lines when he squared 
off against Richard Gephardt on the 1997 
balanced-budget agreement. And unlike 
the Blue Dogs, their numbers are growing. 
The NDC boasts 41 members, almost half 
of whom are freshmen. 

There’s just one problem: money. It’s 
all well and good to be a suburban, pro- 
business Democrat, but since the Republi- 
cans took control of Congress in 1994, busi- 
ness hasn’t been donating that much to 
Democrats, pro-business or not. After all, 
every additional New Dog in Congress is a 
step toward corporate America’s night- 
mare of nightmares: a Democratic House 
majority and Speaker Gephardt. The Dem 
ocratic National Committee can’t make 
up the shortfall because it’s flat broke. That 
leaves the tender New Dog pups facing 
their first re-election next year dependent 
on labor. And that’s why half the NDc op-> 
posed the President on fast-track trade au- 
thority last week, even though support for 
expanded free trade is supposed to be one 
of the group’s core principles. If they had all : 
supported it, fast track would have passed. 

So Clinton has killed one brand of? 
Democratic centrism, nurtured another, ¢ 
watched it bear fruit, and now has seen his? 
ideological offspring turn on their maker. 2 
Not bad for one presidency. a 
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In Paula 
We Trust 


With Jones v. Clinton, 
a Christian-right legal 
group makes its case 
By JAY BRANEGAN \\ ASHING sTON 


ACK WHEN JOHN WHITEHEAD WAS A 

left-leaning student at the University 

of Arkansas and a writer for the local 

underground paper, he interviewed 
a young law professor named Bill Clinton 
who was planning to run for Congress. The 
idealistic Whitehead thought that Clinton 
could be another “people’s candidate,” like 
George McGovern, but he fretted to his 
interview subject that politicians often 
become “corrupt and phony.” Don’t worry 
Clinton told Whitehead, “I won’t let that 
happen to me.” 

Twenty-three years later, Whitehead, 
now a born-again Christian, has some 
follow-up questions for Clinton. They have 
to do with Paula Jones. The Rutherford In- 
stitute, a legal-advocacy group he founded 
to fight discrimination against religious be- 
lievers, has taken up Jones and her claim 
that Clinton made a crude sexual advance 
toward her six years ago, when he was 


Arkansas Governor. When Jones’ team of 


lawyers recently quit after she rejected a 
settlement offered by the President's attor- 
neys, it was Whitehead’s group that hooked 
Jones up with her present attorney. And 
thanks mainly to Rutherford’s generous 
funding—Whitehead estimates its share of 
her court costs could add up to $200,000 
Jones has been able to force the President, 
who denies the incident happened, to de- 
fend himself in a trial to begin in May. 
Clinton’s embarrassment is a spectacle 
many conservative groups are relishing. 
But it’s not exactly a fight between church 
and state, which is what the Rutherford 
Institute more typically pursues. Since 
Whitehead founded it 15 years ago with 
$200 and his family’s Christmas-card list, 
the nonprofit foundation in Charlottesville, 
Va., has generally stayed focused on what 
he says is “my calling from God”—to de- 
fend religious liberty against what he sees 
as government encroachment. In inter- 
views and publications, the institute de- 
scribes Christians as a besieged population 
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WELL SUITED: Whitehead, 
left, found Jones her new 
attorney and stepped in 
with funding that allows 
her case to go to trial 


441 think she’s telling the truth.77 oun wurrenean 


assaulted by a coarse, secular culture and 
the government that fosters it. Dramatiza- 
tions in the group's Religious Apartheid 
video show bureaucrats dismantling a fam- 
ily and soldiers brainwashing a hapless fa- 
ther with four sinister buzz words of the 
secular world: “love, tolerance, diversity 
and choice.” 

The institute pioneered the tactic of us- 
ing constitutional free-speech guarantees 
as a legal weapon for people claiming they 
were denied the right to religious expres- 
sion—a frequently successful court strategy 
now imitated by other religious-rights ad- 
vocacy groups. Rutherford’s clients have 
included schoolchildren who wanted to 
pray over their lunches, a girl who wanted 
to read her Bible on the school bus and a 
Hindu who refused jury duty on religious 
grounds. The group also briefly considered 
defending Paul Hill, who was convicted of 
the 1994 murder of a doctor and another 
man at a Florida abortion clinic, but re- 
fused to argue, as Hill wanted, that the 
killing was justifiable homicide. “Violence 
never justifies violence.” 

Given that focus on religious expres- 
sion, many on the Christian right were sur- 
prised to see Whitehead leap into the 
Jones-Clinton fray. The lawyer Whitehead 
got for Jones is Donovan Campbell, a Dal- 
las attorney who has argued other cases for 
the institute and was a leader in a success- 
ful fight 12 years ago to reinstate the Texas 
law making sodomy a crime. In the Jones 
case, Campbell is pursuing a distinctly sec- 
ular legal strategy. He says he plans to 
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make Clinton’s relations with women a key 
issue. He started raking those coals last 
week, taking the deposition of Gennifer 
Flowers, who claimed in 1992 to have had 
a 12-year affair with Clinton. 

Whitehead has a reputation for follow- 
ing his own path. By the standards of the re- 
ligious right, he qualifies as a bit of a cul- 
tural maverick. (His taste in music runs to 
the only-sometimes-spiritual U2 and the 
intricately ironic Beck. His favorite artist is 
the mordant British painter Francis Ba- 
con.) Although the institute has never tak- 
en up a sexual-harassment case before, he 
says he accepted this one because it was a 
“human-rights issue.” And because “I 
think she’s telling the truth.” 

Whitehead insists he has no personal 
or political animus against Clinton. “I 
don’t know enough about him to dislike 
him. I really don’t disagree a lot with Clin- 
ton,” he says. If it weren't for his opposition 
to Clinton's position on abortion, White- 
head insists, “I could vote for the man very 
easily.” He denies speculation that he pur- 
sued the high-profile Jones case in the 
hope that it would boost donations to the 
institute, which Whitehead admits are 
“down some.” (That may explain why he 
has closed his last two regional offices in 
the past year.) He says some of his tradi- 
tional donors are “horrified” that he’s in- 
volved in such a seamy public episode. All 
the same, after taking up the case, he 
rushed out a fund-raising letter. So far, 
says Whitehead, donations to Jones’ cause 
have been paltry. w 
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ONE MOTHER'S STORY 


“How did Louise become the hero and I become the villain?” 


LEVEN DAYS AFTER A CAMBRIDGE, MASS., JURY FOUND BRITISH AU 
pair Louise Woodward guilty of second-degree murder in the death 
of eight-month-old Matthew Eappen last February, Judge Hiller Zo- 


bel turned the verdict on its head. In a rare and controversial act of 


judicial veto, he reduced her conviction to involuntary manslaughter and 
deemed that the 279 days she had served in prison would suffice as a sen- 
tence. Woodward was free. The decision elated her supporters—among 
them the entire village of Elton, England, her hometown—and devastated 
Matthew’s parents, Deborah and Sunil Eappen. On Friday, Deborah 
Eappen emerged from seclusion to speak to TiME’s Terry McCarthy: 


TIME: What are your feelings about 
the judge’s ruling? 

Eappen: Right now I am_ very 
stunned. I can’t even process what 
happened in the last two weeks, in the 
last nine months. Right my 
biggest concern is getting through the 
day, focusing on Brendan [her other 
child] and Sunil [her husband]. We 
haven't been living at home for 2 
weeks; we have been going from 
place to place, living out of a car, 
scrambling for clothes. It is hard to 
know what's important. I feel I’m the 
judge's victim. took away 
Matthew, and the judge took away 
justice. What are we telling people in 
this case? That if you commit a crime 
and lie, you get away with it? It really 
belittles and diminishes the value of 
Matthew’s life. [Is this] a society that 
views children as dispensable? Chil- 
dren of abuse cannot take the stand, so 
who is going to speak for them? I was 
brought up [to believe] that there is right 
and wrong, that there are actions and | 


now 


Louise 


consequences, 


TIME: Do you think the judge was affected 
by the publicity? 

Eappen: The judge was not sequestered. 
He was reading papers; he’s on the Inter- 
net. There is some ego thing going on 
there—you have to wonder what his un- 
derlying biases are. He showed a total lack 
of understanding of child abuse. 


TIME: [ow do you feel about the negative 

press coverage of you ? 

Eappen: | don’t think anyone knew the 
Deborah Eappen they were talking about 
People didn’t care to find out what I was 
like; they didn’t know who I really was. 





MOMMY TRACK: Eappen, portrayed as a careerist, turned 
down a prestigious job to spend more time with her kids 


People are projecting their own guilt and 
fears onto me. Who can you feel safe to 
leave your kids with? You cannot trust the 
people you trust—the day-care attendants, 
the teachers, the summer-camp minders. 
It is a reaction that protects them from the 
fear of something happening to their own 
kids. We felt it was the best thing to have 
someone in our house where we could con- 
trol the environment, where we knew the 
person, knew her family, knew her friends. 


TIME: But in the end you didn’t really 
know her 

Eappen: Right. In the end she pulled a big 
one over us, and I feel like she’s done it to 
the American public and maybe to the 
judge himself. The truth is horrible. It is 


too much to deal with—that someone could 
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be abusive intentionally and, above all, to a 
baby. You can give excuses for this behav 
ior, but it is still murder. No one can imag 
ine what she was thinking—I wish I could 
understand it. Itis nothing a normal person 
would do. And it was not a one-time event. 
She is also responsible for his broken arm. 
It makes me wonder what else she did to 
him that didn’t leave a mark. This was no 
accident—a baby who is not ambulatory, 
who is not walking—there’s no other way 
for him to break an arm. 


TIME: Your feelings about Louise? 

3 Eappen: | wanted to be sympathetic 
at the beginning. At the hospital, | 
: was making excuses for her. I want- 
> ed to believe Louise didn’t do it. I 
asked the doctors 10 times if there 
= was any other explanation. But 
> Louise did it. There was no previous 
skull fracture. She doesn’t seem to 
have a conscience. She has lied so 
much, she probably even believes 
what she’s saying. It is incredible. 
Everyone else was lying but Louise? 
I was horrified. The whole thing [in 
court] was so orchestrated it was 
disgusting. 


TIME: Would your feelings about 
Louise be different if she had 
apologized after Matthew died? 
Eappen: The fact that she showed no 
remorse is very offensive. I really 
wonder whether she cares about 
anyone else but herself. You know, 
after she was found guilty, she said 
“How can you do this to me? I’m only 19.” 
Well, my response was, ‘How could you do 
that to Matthew? He was only 8% months.’ 
Now Louise is living in a presidential suite 
in that hotel. She is a convicted felon, and 
it has turned into the biggest opportunity in 
her life. 


TIME: How much of the public response 
has been negative? 

Eappen: About 1% of our mail is hate mail; 
the rest has been very supportive. We have 
put up with so much abuse—of ourselves, of 
our home, our kids. We are not vengeful 
people, but we have a strong sense of right 
and wrong and of justice. It makes you come 
out stronger than you wanted to be. Our in- 
nocence is lost. We will never trust the same 
way again, and we were very trusting pec ple. 
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AU PAIR WALKS: 
Woodward freed 
by Judge Zobel 





TIME: What about the statement you 
made saying you hoped Louise 

never had the joy of having her 

own kids? 

Eappen: She had told me once she did not 
want kids of her own. So that was why I 
said that. And if she ever had that joy, I 
don’t think she deserves it. | can have a 
bad feeling about her. That’s an honest 
feeling I have. 


Time: Why did you decide in 1995 to give 
up the offer to become chief resident 

and pass up the fellowship for pediatric 
ophthalmology? 

Eappen: It was a great opportunity to be 
chief resident. It was a prestigious posi- 
tion, leading to an academic career, and 
there is a lot of pressure to stay on track. 
But I had decided to have children, and I 
wanted to work part-time—but you know 
you're giving something up with a deci- 
sion like that, 


TIME: Your future plans? 

Eappen: For the moment we are going to 
stay in Boston. | am going to work two days 
a week. | am really exhausted. I most look 
forward to going to bed. But I think it is 
helpful to help people. It’s a good way to 
channel some energy into something pos- 
itive. When I was working, I felt good 
about myself—good self-esteem—and a 
happy mother makes happy children. | 
don’t want to feel like Louise can defeat 
our happiness. 


TIME: Do you want to have more 
children? 

Eappen: | definitely plan to have more. 
But child care, that’s going 
to be a difficult issue. I 
don’t have as many options 
as other people now. Be- 
fore, we had had two won- 
derful au pairs, but you 
really don’t know what 
someone is doing when 
you are not there. 


YROARISW 


TIME: How do you feel 
about the case now? 
Eappen: | just feel like, how 
did Louise become the hero 
and I become the villain? 
What is the real issue here? 
It is child abuse and child 
murder. | strive in a lot of 
different directions in life, 
and now suddenly that 
striving to be good seems to 
be bad. The only decision I 
wish I had made differently 
was [the decision] not to fire 
Louise. | wish we had. & 
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VIEWPOINT | 


Daniel Kadlec 


Au Pair Odyssey 


Mine weren't dangerous, but they drove me crazy 


HAD JUST MOVED TO A NEW YORK CITY SUBURB WITH MY WIFE AND THE FIRST 

two of our three children some years ago when a mildly panicked neighbor 

engaged me with her sudden child-care problem. Her nanny had quit with- 

out notice, and she was hitting me up for suggestions. “Have you considered 
an au pair?” I asked. Her response left me thunderstruck: “Never again. All they 
do is crack up your car, get homesick and leave.” 

Those were tough words to absorb. Only weeks earlier, our first au pair had 
arrived from Switzerland. We spent one restless night wondering, Who was this 
young lady with the purple spiky hair sleeping down the hall? But we hadn't en- 
countered any real problems, and at that early date we were still confident in the 
arrangement. Not long after, our au pair odyssey began in earnest. It’s no tale of 
_, tragedy, like that of Sunil and 
§ Deborah Eappen. But it is, I 
& believe, an all too common 
experience, one that laid bare 
the flawed nature of au pair 
programs and underscored 
the chaotic state of child care 
in the U.S. 

We were a “host family” 
to four au pairs in less than 
three years, all of them ar- 
ranged by EF Au Pair, the 
same Cambridge, Mass., firm 
that the Eappens used. The 
spiky-haired one turned out 
to be our best, by far. She 
was warm and nurturing. 
But she disappointed us way too often. We chuckled at little things, like her 
sunbathing topless when no one was home (a neighbor reported). But it wasn’t 
funny when we learned that she was handing our phone number and address 
to strangers at bars. Or when she stayed out until 4 a.m., forcing us to choose 
between leaving our kids with a tired, testy sitter and missing work. Still, we 
stuck with her for her one-year tenure. 

We clashed with our second au pair, from Denmark, almost immediately. 
She was offended when I insisted on watching her drive before handing over 
our car. One day, as my neighbor had presciently warned, she was in a collision— 
with our kids in the car. The next day my wife started working from home full- 
time, and doing all the driving. Our third au pair, from Germany, was in way 
over her head. She spoke almost no English and complained that we hugged our 
kids too much. She left in a week. The fourth, also from Germany, had no ener- 
gy. We literally had to wake her in the morning, and by early afternoon she need- 
ed a nap. She lasted eight months. 

Did we expect too much? Were we unfair? I don’t think so. When we finally 
hired a mature, full-time nanny, all these problems vanished. Why did we stay with 
EF Au Pair so long? The program costs a fraction of what a nanny charges, and the 
glitches didn’t seem insurmountable. Besides, we really did want it to work. So what 
went wrong? It’s clear to me now that there's a tremendous disconnect between 
au pairs and host families. Many au pairs are oblivious to the daily rigors that await 
them in tending to small children. Their main aspiration is to be far away from 
their own homes; girls just wanna have fun. To them, it’s an adventure, not a job. 
But if it's going to work, it must be a job. Working parents of toddlers have little 
time or energy to indulge teenage naiveté. It’s all they can do to stay one step 
ahead of their own youngsters. Au pair agencies recognize the disconnect but do 
a woeful job reconciling it. Little wonder. If everyone involved understood one 
another, the programs might dissolve from lack of interest on both sides. a 





Mary Poppins never cracked up the family car 
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A flood isn’t the worst thing that 
can happen to you. 






A flood moves with frightening 
speed. In minutes, a flood can wash 
away everything you and your family 
have spent a lifetime building. 


But often the worst isn’t the flood. 


It’s finding out, too late, that you're 
not covered for flood damage. 


You’re probably not covered. 


The truth is, 90% of all natural 
disasters in this country involve 
floods. Yet, as many find out too 
late, most homeowner's insurance 
policies don’t cover flood damage. 

Everyone runs the risk of being a 
flood victim. In fact, between 25% 
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Not being insured fo 


and 30% of flood insurance claims 
come from “low risk” areas. It could 
happen to you. 


Give yourself peace of mind. 


Fortunately, now you can protect 
your home and property with flood 
insurance from the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 

Return the coupon or call your 
insurance company, agent or this toll- 
free number: 1-888-CALL FLOOD, 
extension 162. Act now, since it takes 
30 days before your coverage 
begins. Because with floods, you can 


never say never. 
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We can’t replace your memories, but we can help you build new ones. 
mes NFIP, 500 C Street SW, Washington, D.C. 20472 2 TDD #1-800427.5593 2 hup: 


www.fema.gov /fema /nfip96-25.shm 


1-888-CALL FLOOD ex:.162 


° . ' 
Please send me information about NFIP. ; 
MAIL TO: FEMA /MSC, PO BOX 1038, 
JESSUP, MD 20797.9408 


Do you have an insurance agent or company! Yes J No J 
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If yes, who is your insurance agent and /or company? 





Mag. Issue Date 





Your Name 





Address _ 





City 





State Zip Tel ) 





National Flood Insurance Program 
Administered ty FEMA 


FEMA 


Chad Pennington in 
action against Central 
Michigan on Nov. 1 


Marshall quarterback ( 


A TRIUMPH OF W 


A quarter-century after a terrible tragedy, Marshall University has the winn 


By STEVE WULF phy symbol and MARSHALL 88 on them—acknowledging the pres- 

a So ence among them of wide receiver and Heisman Trophy candi- 
VEN WITHOUT KNOWING ITS SIGNIFICANCE, A VISITOR date Randy Moss. Last year the Herd went 15-0 to win the na- 
would be mesmerized by the fountain on the campus of tional championship of 1-AA. This year, in its 100th season of 
Marshall University in Huntington, W.Va. Water flows college football, Marshall is playing in Division 1 for the first time 
from the top of 75 strands of steel shaped and forged to in a long, long time, and it has a che to go 11-2 and win the 
look like a gigantic flower. On this particular autumn championship of the Mid-American Conference (MAC), the 
Saturday morning, the steady trickle is the only sound | conference that once expelled it. These are great days to be one 
on a campus that will soon shake with cheers. with the Herd. 

They love the Thundering Herd in Huntington. Stand any- There is a day, however, that Marshall would like to forget. 
where in this Rust Belt, Bible Belt city of 60,000, twirl around, Last week the water in the fountain was turned off until next 
and you will see at least one green-and-white GO HERD sign. spring, the football players gathered for a solemn ceremony, 
Young and old are wearing shirts and hats with the Heisman Tro- three wreaths were placed at the foot of the fountain, and taps 


| think | speak for a lot of people when | tell you that on that day, 





i ngest football team of the 1990s 






































was played one more time. Under a cloudy sky, people close to 
Marshall recalled Nov. 14, 1970, But then they remember that 
date on an-almost continual basis. As Marshall football coach 
and former Herd running back Bob Pruett says, “I think I speak 
for a lot of people-when I tell you that on that day, the bottom 
of my heart fell out.” 


HIGH ABOVE JAMES F. EDWARDS FIELD, KEITH MOREHOUSE, THI 
play-by-play man for the Thundering Herd Network, and color 
commentator Ulmo (“Sonny”) Randle are calling third-quarter 
action for viewers of Marshall's game with visiting Eastern Michi- 
gan University. Actually, the broadcasters are gently chiding 
Marshall fans for being too quiet. 


the bottom of my heart fell out. 


“Seems like a fog of lethargy has fallen on the 
crowd, Sonny.” 

“They might be spoiled by all this success, Keith. Or 
else theyre worried about turning their clocks back 
tonight.” 

“First down, Marshall ... and there’s some polite golf ap- 
plause ... It wasn’t that long ago that these fans would cheer 
louder for a long incomplete pass.” 

Indeed, Marshall has the winningest football program in 
America in the ’90s. But in the "70s, Marshall’s was the losingest 
team in the nation—22 wins in 10 years. The Herd had one 12- 
gaime losing streak and two 10-game losing streaks. A petition was 
even circulated around campus to drop football. Had. Marshall 
done that, though, the tragedy would have deepened. “Seventy- 
five people would have died in vain,” says Morehouse. 

On Nov. 14, 1970, Marshall lost a 17-14 heartbreaker at East 
Carolina—its sixth defeat in nine games. Still, as the players, 
coaches and boosters boarded the Southern Airways DC-9 in 
Greenville, N:C., there was the feeling of promise, as well as of es- 
cape from the winless seasons of ’67 and ’68 and.a subsequent re 
cruiting scandal that had got Marshall thrown out of the MAC 

It was a rainy, windy night, and none of the crew members had 
ever landed at Tri-State Airport, which is located on a tabletop 
plateau close to the Kentucky-West Virginia-Ohio border. At 7:42 
p.m., as it was about to land, the plane clipped the tops of the trees 
west of Runway Ll and crashed into an 
Appalachian hillside with: a full 
Fz load of fuel. Onboard the plane 

were 37 players, 25 supporters, 
eight coaches and five crew mem- 
bers. None of them survived the 
fiery crash, the worst ever involving 
an American sports team. One of 
the victims. was sportscaster Gene 
Morehouse, who was also the 
school’s sports-information director 
and the father of six children 
“Twas nine years old at the time,” 
says Keith. “All I knew was that I had 
lost my father. I didn’t think about all 
the doctors and civic leaders and 
coaches and players, all the other chil- 
dren who lost parents in the crash, all 
the parents who lost children.” 

The force of the blow to the city of 60,000 and the college of 
9,000 was immeasurable. Among those lost in the crash were 
head coach Rick Tolley and athletic director Charles Kautz, four 
physicians, a city councilman, a state legislator, a car dealer and 
several prominent businessmen. And the pain wasn’t confined to 
Huntington alone. Four of the players—including Ted Shoe- 
bridge, the starting quarterback, and Arthur Harris Jr., the team’s 
leading rusher and pass receiver—were from northern New Jer- 
sey. As fate would have it, Arthur Harris Sr. was also on the plane 
because he had been offered a seat by assistant coach Deke 
Brackett. And as fate would have it, assistant coach William 
(“Red”) Dawson was not on the plane. It had been decided that 
he, along with graduate assistant Gale Parker, would drive back 


-BOB PRUETT, Marshall foothall « 














. from North Carolina in the car that Dawson had been using for a 
recruiting trip. ¢ 

Parker and Dawson heard about the crash on the car radio. 
Keith Morehouse was home watching The Newlywed Game 
with his mother and his twin sister when the bulletin flashed 
across the screen. “My mother shrieked and started making 
frantic phone calls,” Keith recalls. “People started coming ver, 
and it was a blur after that.” Longtime Huntington residents can 
tell you without hesitation where they were when they first 
heard the news—at the drive-in movie theater, in a restaurant, 
at a dance. Jack Hardin, a police reporter for the Huntington 
Herald-Dispatch, rushed to the airport not knowing what plane 
had gone down. When a Baptist minis- 
ter, who had got to the crash site before 
him, showed him a wallet and asked 
him if he knew the name Lionel 
Theodore Shoebridge Jr., Hardin 
thought, “Oh, my God.” 

The task of identifying the bodies 
was both excruciating and excruciating- 
ly slow. A wake was held in Lyndhurst, 
N.J., for Teddy Shoebridge even before 
his body was positively identified. Six 
victims were never identified; * today, 
those six bodies are buried in adjacent 
graves next to a monument in Spring 
Hill Cemetery, which ‘overlooks the 
Marshall campus. 

The task of rebuilding the football 
team fell briefly to Dawson, then to 
new coach Jack Lengyel. Thankfully, a 
few of the players from the 1970 squad 
had not made the East Carolina trip be- 
cause of injuries, and the NCAA gave 
Marshall special permission to play 
freshmen. President Richard Nixon 
sent Lengyel a letter of encourage- 
ment, writing, “Friends across the land 
will be rooting for you, but whatever 
the season brings, you have already 
won your greatest victory by putting 
the’1971 varsity squad on the field.” 

The “Young Thundering Herd,” as 
Lengyel labeled it, did win two games that season, the first a 
miraculous 15-13 win over Xavier in the second game of the year. 
But Marshall settled into a perfectly understandable futility after 
that 71 season. Sonny Randle, the great NFL receiver, arrived in 
1979 to breathe fire into the program, and while he did lay the 
foundation for the future, he left Marshall after winning 12 
games and losing 42 in five seasons. In 1984 the team had its first 
winning season in 20 years, and the Herd hasn’t had a losing sea- 
son since. In 1992 host Marshall defeated Youngstown State, 31- 
28, to win the Division 1-AA championship. 

Covering that game for wowk-Tv in Huntington was Keith 
Morehouse. “I don’t think I was consciously trying to follow in 
my father’s footsteps,” he says, “but that’s the way it turned 
out.” He enrolled at Marshall in the fall of °79 as a broadcast- 
journalism major and covered the football team for the school 
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FORMER COACH DAWSON reflects in front of a 
memorial—a stone flame—to the team of 1970 











newspaper. By then, he had already met his future bride. The 
summer after his senior year in high school, Keith was in Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C., when he ran into Debbie Hagley, a girl from a 
different Huntington high school. “I knew immediately who 
she was because the names of the victims are emblazoned in the 
minds of all the survivors,” says Keith. Her father and mother, 
Dr. Ray Hagley and Shirley Hagley, were on that plane, and left 
behind six children. “I didn’t have iteasy,” says Keith, “but she 
had it much tougher than I did.” 

Bonded by the tragedy, Keith and Debbie Morehouse were 
married in 1985. They have a 6-year-old son; Lake, who is already 
an avid Thundering Herd fan. “He’s got a football autographed 
by coach Pruett,” says Keith, “and one 
of those big foam No: 1 hands. Debbie — 
also decorated his room in green-and- 
white wallpaper.” 


OVER LUNCH AT A STEAK HOUSE OUTSIDE 
Huntington, some men ‘are talking 
about Randy Moss, the wonderfully gift- 
ed wide receiver whom.Marshall inher- 
ited after 1) Notre Dame turned him 
away because of a battery charge, and 2) 
Florida State kicked him out when he 
admitted to having smoked marijuana. 
In the eyes of Marshall boosters, how- 
ever, Moss’s biggest crime is insensitiv- 
ity. It seems he was quoted earlier this 
fall as having said the plane crash was 
“nothing big” to him. 

“Give him a break,” says the tall, 

‘ impressive-looking man. in work 
clothes. “I’m sure he didn’t know what 
he was saying. People around here 
don’t like the way he wears his hair in 
braids or the rap music he plays. Heek, 
I used to get kidded for wearing a 
creweut and listening to Hank 
Williams. "Course, I wasn’t as good a 
receiver as he was.” 

Red Dawson—the speaker—was 
pretty good though. And like Moss, he 
was a blessing to Marshall from Flori- 

da State. Dawson arrived in Huntington in 1968 after a brief 
stint as a tight end for the Boston Patriots. He was an All-Amer- 
ica at Florida State, the “other end” down the line from legend 
Fred Biletnikoff. “Freddy used to say one of the hardest times 
he was ever hit was when I ran the wrong route and collided 
with him,” says Dawson. “I’m-here to tell you, it Was Freddy 
who ran the wrong route.” 

Dawson is president of the successful Red Dawson Con- 
struction Co. in Huntington. He loves his work, he loves his fam- 
ily, he loves his golf, he loves West Virginia. “The Old Master’s 
blessed me real good,” he says. 

Some people might disagree. Dawson was handed an al- 
most unbearable burden the night of Nov. 14, 1970. The assis- 
tant coach, all of 27 years old, had been with those 75 people 
that day. But when they boarded the plane, he got into his car. 
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The worst part was telling the parents of players | recruited. 
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That French guy in Paris calls. 


interprets. “He's bringing takeout. On the Concorde 








He might have been with them. He might have been spared the 
pain, the guilt. 4 

Red doesn’t like to talk about that night. Who would? But 
he remembers. Here is a man, after all, who casually mentions 
that the play he called from the press box to beat Xavier in the 
second game of the "71 season was a “2-13 bootleg screen” from 
quarterback Reggie Oliver, clear across the field to Terry 
Gardner. 

Dawson left the Marshall football program after that season, 
partly because he’ could sense that he was reminding others of 
the tragedy, partly because he wanted to get away from football. 
“T love this area, so I never thought about moving,” he says. “I 
just got a job with a friend’s construc- 
tion company as a trainee. Basically, it 
was hard labor, and it was the best 
thing for me. Took my mind off 
things.” . 

Dawson is not a morose man or one 
given to introspection. But in an un- 
guarded moment, Red does reveal a lit- 
tle of his anguish, “The worst part,” he 
says, “was trying to tell the parents of 
players I recruited, people who had 
welcomed me into their living rooms; 
how sorry I was that their sons were on 
that plane.” When he says that, his eyes 
seem to want to cry, but can’t. It’s as if 
they're tapped out. 

From his distant vantage point, 
Dawson has watched over the 1970 
Marshall football family. When the son 
of one of the crash victims got himself - 
into some trouble a few years back, 
Dawson became his unofficial guardian. 
When the parents of Ted Shoebridge 
came down from Lyndhurst for the in- 
duction of their son into the Marshall 
Hall of Fame in 1990, Dawson was there 
to meet them at the airport. 

The last two Marshall coaches, Jim — 
Donnan and Bob Pruett, have made it 
a point to make Dawson feel welcome. 
Red was on the sidelines when the 
Herd won its national championship in "92, and this year Pruett 
invited him to be the honorary assistant coach, for the season 
opener against West Virginia—the first time the two schools 
had met since 1923. 

“We lost 42-31, even though we had the lead after three 
quarters,” says Dawson. “Coach Pruett later said,that he let me 
coach the fourth quarter. But I had a great old time on the side- 
lines. I was yelling so loud that I thought the referees might pe- 
nalize me. Never thought I'd be yelling on the sidelines of a Mar- 
shall game ever again.” 


AT A KITCHEN TABLE IN LYNDHURST, YOLANDA SHOEBRIDGE PRE- 
sents a pile of newspaper clippings, programs and magazines to 
a visitor. They all sing the praises of quarterback Ted Shoe- 
bridge Jr. “He is a bright, intelligent young man and an excel- 





YOLANDA SHOEBRIDGE thinks of Teddy (portrait 
on wall) every night of her life at bedtime 





| lent playmaker,” the 1970 Marshall football program said of the 
junior quarterback. Indeed, Shoebridge set 18 passing records 
at Marshall, and his stats compared favorably with other star 
college quarterbacks at the time—Terry Bradshaw, Joe Theis- 
man, Jim Plunkett, Dan Pastorini. His path seemed headed for 
the NFL. 

“He was a great kid,” she says. “We'd drive down to Hunt- 
ington for his games, and he would always be looking for us to 
arrive. And when we did, he’d run over to us, pick each of us up 
in his arms and twirl us around. I once said, “Teddy, aren’t you 
| afrajd of showing affection in front of your teammates?’ and he 
| said, ‘Nah, I’m the starting quarterback.’” 

The Shoebridges didn’t travel down 
to Greenville for‘the East Carolina 
game. They watched their second son 
Thomas play for Lyndhurst High that 
day, then came home to scan the TV for 
the Marshall result. “We couldn’t figure 
out why there was no score,” Yolanda 
remembers. “Then came the knock at 
our door. It was our parish priest.” 
Somebody at Marshall, knowing the 
Shoebridges were devout Catholics, had 
asked the priest to deliver the news. 

Yolanda and Ted Sr., an auto me- 
chanic, had their two other sons to 
raise: Tom, who became a teacher and 
track and football coach at Lyndhurst 
High, and Terry, a former Milwaukee 
Brewer minor leaguer who is now an 
accountant. But the loss of Teddy took 
so much out of them. “People say.it 
gets better over time,” says Yolanda, 
“but it only gets worse. My husband 
stopped going to church, and for years 
he refused to go with me to Teddy's 
gravesite. He bought all of Teddy's 
game films for $1,200 but then could- 
n't bear to watch them. .The films are 
still in the basement, unopened.” 
When Marshall decided to induct Ted 
Jr. into its Hall of Fame in 1990, Yolan- 
da and Ted Sr. flew to Huntington— 
| but only at the urging of their sons. “It was a good thing to do,” 

she says. “Seeing Red Dawson again, talking to people who 
knew Teddy eased the pain a little.” 

Ted Sr. died last year, and now Yolanda lives with Tom. Their 
living room is filled with pictures of the whole family, but the most 
prominent keepsakes are Teddy's old Marshall helmet and an oil 

| painting of a handsome young man in a green No. 14 jersey. 
During Saturday home games at Lyndhurst High, Yolanda 
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sits under the scoreboard dedicated to her son and watches a 
quarterback who could have been his son. She goes home and 
looks for the Marshall score on TV; these days she usually smiles 
at the result. At bedtime she performs her nightly ritual of read- 
ing a Mother's Day card that Ted Jr. once sent her. ; 

Hers is a fountain that flows every day, keeping the memo- 
ry alive. M 


People say it gets better over time, but it only gets worse. 
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the 
“T can't expand without 
a computer system, but 
I cant afford a computer 
system until | expand. 
solution 


It’s the catch-22 of the entrepreneur. Your 
needs for capital always seem to exceed 
your capital on hand. Like that computer 
system you need to handle all the new 
business you'll be getting. The one you don't 
think you can fit into your budget. 

But IBM's PC Server 310° solution is designed 
for entrepreneurs and anyone else whose 
dreams are bigger than their bank statements, 
For starters, it has all the hardware and 
software you need to run your business. 
Including a free license of Lotus” Domino; 
software that quickly and easily gets your 
company launched on the Web. 

Your IBM Business Partner™ will then work 
with you to set up your system, build an 


intranet, and otherwise help you every 





The IBM Squeeze-A-Computer-System-Into-Your-Budget Solution. 


step of the way. Right now, we're offering 
it all to you for a low lease price of 
just $69* per month, And, as an added 
benefit, your IBM Business Partner can 
even customize your service needs with 
our IBM ServicePac® offerings. 

Call IBM at | 888 [BM-2992, ext. 3081, and 
we'll send you a free Guide to Doing Business 
on the Internet. We'll also put you in touch 
with the IBM Business Partner best suited 
to your business. For more information, visit 


us at www, businesscenteribm.com 





Solutions for a small planet” 
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Everything you expect in a luxury car. 


Well, not everything. It's just $18,995: 
The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus. 


There are cars that are built to appeal to your passionate side—and to your practical side. The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus 
For the passionate side: «fully independent suspension # multi-valve V6 engine * speed-sensitive steering ® air condr- 
tioning with rear-seat vents * premium six-speaker sound system * power windows, mirrors and door locks * cab 


forward design with room for you and four friends = and, at no extra charge, a new, luxurious, glove-soft leather-trimmed 


——_—_ 





interior * and eight-way power driver's seat. Now for the practical 
side. The new 1998 Chrysler Cirrus LXi, with all this, is just $18,995" 


Now that’s unexpected. Call 1.800.CHRYSLER for details 









Though he is not implicated 
in the Fahey case, he was 
arrested in 1991 on 
kidnapping and rape charges 


The owner of the Capano 
family construction firm has 
admitted to misleading 
authorities 


Pictured with his brothers in 
1990, he was once a 
“consummate insider” and 


the brood’s white sheep 


Said to be the witness who 
helped Thomas ditch a body 
at sea, he sold his boat— 
sans anchor—a month later 











Brothers in Grime 


The least likely sources lead to an arrest in the case of a missing Gove rnors 


By CHARLOTTE FALTERMAYER 


T'S SAID THAT THE 
from start to finish 


PERFECT CRIME 

can be committed 
Get others in- 
volved, the reasoning goes, 


by only one person 
and soon- 
er or later someone will crack. Perhaps 
Capano, in 
sphere of that underworld 
wisdom. Perhaps his hubris got in the way 
Perhaps he never thought his own family 
would turn on him. 

Capano, 48, a once prominent attorney 
and power broker in the insular world of 
Delaware politics, was arrested last week in 
Wilmington and charged with first-degree 
murder capping a 17-month investigation 
into the disappearance of Anne Marie 
Fahey, 30, the scheduling secretary for 
Governor Thomas Carper 
have long asserted that Capano, the last to 
ee Fahey when they dined together on 
June 27, 1996, killed her in a rage when she 
tried to end their secret three-year affair. But 
it was not until last week, when Capano’s 


Thomas his privileged 


was unaware 


Investigators 


younger brothers Louis and Gerard provid- 


ed new information, that there was enough 


ammunition to level charges in the case 
Key to the developments is a 29-page 
police affidavit based largely on the inter 
a witness Gerard Ca- 
who told authorities that he used 
his boat to help Thomas dispose of a body 


view of said to be 


pano, 34 


at sea and also helped him toss a stained 
into a dumpster. 
Thomas Capano had told 
Gerard that a couple was 
trying extortion 
him, and that he would 
kill them if they went af- 
At about 
June 28, 
after 


seen— 


sofa 


against 


ter his children. 
6 am. on 
1996 
Fahey 
Thomas went to Gerard’s 
asked if he 
could borrow his boat 
Gerard asked him, “Did 
you do it? 


the morning 
was last 


house and 


and Thomas 


nodded yes. They then 
went to Thomas’ Grant 
Avenue house, where 


Gerard saw a large cooler 
locked with a chain anda 


Fahey, Governor Carper’s : 
scheduling secretary, was Louis “has 
last seen on June 27, 1996 





s aide 


Thomas 


large rolled-up rug in the garage 
and Gerard then sailed out to sea. Some 75 
miles off Stone Harbor, N.]. 
in anchor to the contents of the cooler and 


Thomas tied 


tossed them overboard. Gerard saw a “hu 
man foot and a part of a calf sinking into the 
Investigators believe 
Anne Marie's 

Brother Louis ¢ 
46, the millior 
aire owner of the family 


water they were 


pano Jr 
= construction busine 
confirmed last week t) 
Gerard had told him 
year ago about the body- 
tossing boat outing. He 
also said he saw the sofa 
Louis 


had previously been un 


in a Dumpster 


der investigation when 


his company s & 








were emphe d days 


of schedule on the Mon- 
day after Fahe lis- 
appearance His iv er 
Catherine 


Recker, said 














knowledge about what happened to Anne 
Marie,” but “admits he misled authorities ... 
motivated by belief in his brother’s inno- 
cence.” She would not elaborate. 

What led to Louis’ and Gerard’s change 
of heart? Mounting pressure. Last month 
federal agents raided Gerard’s home and 
seized weapons and small amounts of co- 
caine and marijuana. If charged, he faces 10 
years in prison. For his part, Louis has 
signed an agreement pleading guilty to ha- 
rassing an unidentified witness in the Fa- 
hey case. 

Fahey’s family met last week’s news 
with a mixture of relief and “absolute hor- 
ror.” Says her sister, Kathleen Fahey-Hosey, 
37: “'m numb. We always suspected that 
Anne Marie was disposed of at sea, but once 
you hear the details, it’s gruesome.” 

The case has riveted the Philadelphia- 
Wilmington area for a year and a half, 
mostly because of the small-town renown 
of its central characters. Thomas Capano, 
the father of four daughters who separated 
from his wife Kay in 1995, is an unlikely 
murder suspect. A former deputy attorney 
general and legal counsel to ex-Governor 
Michael Castle, he was most recently em- 
ployed at a prominent law firm as head of 
its bond department. “Tom was very much 
the consummate inside guy,” says Charlie 
Butler, also a former deputy attorney gen- 
eral. “He was always fixing things. He spent 
a long time making Castle look good.” 

But the Capano family, credited with 
the rapid commercial development of 
Wilmington, has its share of dirty laundry. 


In the late 1980s, Louis admitted making il- | 


legal campaign contributions. He also par- 
ticipated in an FBI sting that led to the con- 
viction of a county councilman. Another 
brother, Joseph, 43, was arrested and 
charged with kidnapping and raping a 27- 
year-old woman in 1991. He later pleaded 
guilty to assault, imprisonment and unlaw- 
ful sexual contact. 

Fahey came from a different world. 
The youngest of six children in a close-knit 
middle-class Irish family, Fahey lost her 
mother to lung cancer when she was nine. 
In 1986, when Fahey was 20, her father 
died of leukemia. About the same time, the 
psychotherapist she trusted and confided 
in was killed in an automobile accident. 

Though her family was not as promi- 
nent as the Capanos, it was just as well 
known around Wilmington. Their worlds 
melded at O’Friel’s Irish Pub, where yellow 
ribbons and a “Friends of Anne Marie” 
banner now hang. Nicknamed “The Attor- 
ney General’s Annex Office,” O’Friel’s is 
also a place where all five of Fahey’s sib- 
lings have been employed. It is there that 
they congregated after Capano’s arrest, 
eating a quiet dinner upstairs. Says 














O’Friel’s owner Kevin Freel: “We sat and 
talked, and we cried.” Fahey, Freel says, 
left an indelible impression on everyone. 
“Annie had a quick line and a great laugh, 
which explains why we miss her so much.” 

Fahey’s absence was felt just as strong- 
ly at Carper’s office, where she playfully 
called the Governor “T.C.” and meticulously 
arranged his appointments, Says Joan Dono- 
ho, a state accountant who lives across the 
street from the large brick home Thomas Ca- 
pano rented on Grant Avenue: “When she 


disappeared, it seemed like the entire state | 


office building was in shock.” 

It was at the Governor's office that Fa- 
hey came to know the other T.C. in her life. 
Capano’s bond work brought him there of- 


ww 


ere 
“WILMINGTON 
DEPT. OF POLICE 


THOMAS, AFTER 


Capano sits isolated from the outside 
world, and other prisoners, as he 
awaits a preliminary hearing 





ten, and during the summer of 1993 he and 
Fahey started having lunch together. But it 
was not until a search of Fahey’s apartment 
uncovered letters from Capano, as well as 
a diary chronicling their ups and downs, 
that their affair was out in the open. In one 
of her last diary entries, on April 7, 1996, 
Fahey wrote, “I have finally brought clo- 
sure to Tom Capano. What a controlling, 
manipulative, insecure, jealous maniac.” 
But closure wasn’t quite at hand. On 
Thursday, June 27, she and Capano had a 
$154 dinner at Ristorante Panorama, a 
posh Philadelphia waterfront eatery. A 
waitress described Fahey as “solemn” and 
wearing a “forced smile.” Fahey had reason 
to want to move on. According to friends, 
she had finally found happiness with a man 
her age, bank executive Mike Scanlan, now 
33, whom she met through Carper. She 
had begun daydreaming about bridesmaid 


| dresses and had got a grip on a long strug- 
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gle with bulimia (the 5-ft. 10-in. Fahey re- 
portedly once dropped to 117 Ibs.). 

According to an FB affidavit, her hair- 
dresser, Lisa D’Amico, said Fahey was 
“nervous and frightened that [Capano] 
might harm her.” D’Amico said Fahey 
once jumped out of Capano’s car after he 
grabbed her neck when she tried to end the 
affair. A close friend of Fahey’s, Kim 
Horstman, said that after another break-up 
attempt, Capano took back some of the 
gifts he had lavished on Fahey, saying, “No 
man is going to watch the TV that I gave you 
or see you in the dresses I gave you.” Fa- 
hey’s therapist at the time of her disap- 
pearance, Michele Sullivan, urged her to 
report Capano’s behavior. 


IT WAS FAHEY’S NEW BEAU, SCANLAN, AND 
her sister Kathleen who on Saturday, 
June 29, went to Fahey’s modest third- 
floor walkup after Anne Marie failed to 
keep a dinner date. They were struck by 
strewn groceries and shoe boxes and a 
blinking answering machine, things the 
compulsive Fahey wouldn't have tolerat- 
ed. When grilled by police, Capano 
admitted to the affair and called Fahey 
unpredictable and “airheaded.” In other 
words, just the type to disappear without 
a trace. 

Then why, on the weekend of June 29, 
did Capano buy a bottle of Carbona Blood 
and Milk remover and an inexpensive Ori- 
ental rug to replace beige wall-to-wall car- 
peting that his cleaning lady said was in 
good condition? On July 31 investigators 
found bloodstains in his home that were 
eventually matched to Fahey. Capano was 
then their sole suspect. But with no eyewit- 
nesses, no murder weapon and no body, 
the blood evidence was not enough. 

Capano last week was charged with 
state murder one, which permits authori- 
ties to seek the death penalty. Looking di- 
sheveled and disoriented after his arrest, 
he was held without bail in a 7-ft. by 10-ft. 
cell set apart from the other inmates at 
Gander Hill prison, awaiting a preliminary 
hearing. “You can bet every dollar in your 
pocket and every hair on your head that 
he’s going to plead not guilty,” said his 
lawyer, Joseph Hurley Jr., adding, “Gerard 
Capano is trying to get out of 10 years.” 

Fahey’s body is likely never to be 
found, and without it, prosecutors will 
have to rely on the mountain of circum- 
stantial evidence they have accumulated. 
Nevertheless, the state is confident. Says 
prosecutor Ferris Wharton: “You'd like to 
have a body, but it’s not an obstacle that 
can’t be overcome.” 

Though they'd prefer a proper burial, 
Fahey’s siblings plan to hold a memorial 
service for her next month. ba 








Reset the alarm 


_@ “=. The alarm is about to go off as 
ZI the Kyoto deadline approaches. 
GG Government negotiators meet in a 
‘waemesfew weeks to decide on a manda- 

= tory plan for industrialized nations to 
cut their emissions of carbon dioxide and other 
heat-trapping gases. But imposing a solution 
before the problem has been accurately defined 
could prove a rude awakening for the developed 
and developing countries. 

Basically, three proposals are under consider- 
ation. The European Union plan wants industrialized 
nations to cut greenhouse gas emissions 15 percent 
below 1990 levels by 2010. Japan’s plan calls for 
reducing emissions five percent below 1990 levels 
between 2008 and 2012. The U.S. plan targets a 
return to 1990 emissions levels over the 2008- 
2012 period, with additional cuts coming later. 

The U.S. plan also encourages joint imple- 
mentation projects—where one country invests in 
an emission-reduction project in another country 
and earns credit for the reductions at home—and 
emissions trading. More importantly, the U.S. plan 
recognizes that developing countries, which will 
become tomorrow's largest carbon emitters, must 
participate in the solution. The president said the 
U.S. will not “assume binding obligations unless key 
developing nations meaningfully participate in this 
effort.” The problem is that if they aren't signatories 
and participants to a treaty that binds them to 
action, then there’s no global solution. 

Energy conservation and development 
of energy-efficient technologies in the U.S. via 
tax cuts and other incentives are also under 
consideration. 

At first reading, the U.S. proposal seems 
moderate. We're encouraged by the call for 
voluntary, market-based steps. But we're wary 
of incentives, which are usually subsidies in 
disguise. 

What is not moderate is the call to lower 
emissions to 1990 levels. A cutback of that size 
would inflict considerable economic pain. 


The Energy Information Agency projects that 
energy demand in industrialized nations over the 
1990-2010 period will grow about 30 percent. 
Committing to binding targets and timetables now 
will alter today’s lifestyles and tomorrow's living 
standards. Flexibility will be constrained. Carpooling 
in; sport utility vehicles out. High fuel and electric 
bills. Factory closures. Job displacement. And 
could businesses and consumers cut their energy 
consumption by 30 percent without some form of 
tax or carbon rationing? Probably not. 

Let's face it: The science of climate change is 
too uncertain to mandate a plan of action that could 
plunge economies into turmoil. Yet, that’s what 
nations seem prepared to do. 

Scientists cannot predict with certainty if 
temperatures will increase, by how much and 
where changes will occur. We still don’t know what 
role man-made greenhouse gases might play in 
warming the planet. 

We're not impugning the existing science or 
suggesting that “our science is better than your 
science.” Current science isn’t bad; it just doesn’t 
go far enough. Better science is emerging on what 
factors affect global warming. No need to wait 20 or 
50 years; big breakthroughs that will dramatically 
inform our decision-making are expected in the 
next five to 10 years. Scientists are getting more 
precise in calculating temperature variations; they're 
probing the role of clouds and oceans on climate. 
Such information can take much of the guesswork 
out of what and where actions will be needed. 

In the meantime, businesses, individuals and 
governments can take precautionary, voluntary 
steps to reduce their emissions. And we can begin 
to work more closely with developing nations to 
help them grow their economies in energy efficient 
ways. 

Let's not rush to a decision at Kyoto. Climate 
change is complex; the science is not conclusive; 
the economics could be devastating. And the 
world's not ready for it. Reset the alarm and take 
the time to get it right. 


ae 
Mobil The energy 


http://www.mobil.com/climatechange 


to make a difference. 
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_ STUMBLING 


GIANTS 


Asia's malaise spreads to Japan and South Korea. 
It could pose the most serious threat yet to U.S. 
prosperity, from Main Street to Wall Street 


By FRANK GIBNEY TOKYO 


IRST CAME THE ASIAN MIRACLE, 
as booming Pacific Rim coun 
tries showed the rest of the world 
how to grow. Now comes the 
Asian Meltdown, as_ turmoil 
across the region shakes markets 
from Hong Kong to Wall Street. 
Last week it was Japan and South 
Korea that gave the world a jolt. No soone 
had rumors of a possible South Korean col 
lapse swept out of Seoul than the Japanese 
yen and the Tokyo stock market plunged to 
their lowest levels in two years. Across the 
Pacific, the ill winds from Asia blew the 
Dow Jones industrial average into a 157- 
point drop on Wednesday. “The real prob- 
lem in East Asia is not Thailand, Indonesia 
or the Philippines,” says Kenneth Courtis 
chief Asia-Pacific strategist for Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell. “It is Japan and Korea.” 
It wasn’t supposed to be this way. On 
the eve of the Pacific century, Asia’s two 
most pow erful economies were supposed 
to be pumping out wealth for the rest of the 
world—not threatening to suck it dry. But 
banks in Japan and South Korea now groan 
with bad debts that could push both coun- 
tries into deep, prolonged downturns, In 
Japan, public confidence is at a postwar 
low and nobody wants to spend a yen. Ko- 
rea is cash strapped and politically rudder- 
less, with a presidential election just four 
weeks off. 
U.S. leaders have been eyeing both 
countries with growing alarm. Ina letter to 
his Japanese counterpart two weeks ago, 


Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin report- 
edly urged Tokyo to move swiftly to regen- 
erate the Japanese economy and warned 
against flooding the U.S. with exports as a 
way to solve Japanese problems. And with 
concerns rising in Congress, Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Alan Greenspan testified 
last week that Asia’s problems, while not 
yet “serious threats” to the U.S. economy, 
could become so if they are not defused 
properly. To do that, Deputy Treasury Sec- 
retary Lawrence Summers was to meet 
with Japanese officials in Tokyo this week 
to discuss an emergency bailout fund for 
the region. 

The stakes for the U.S. are particularly 
high in Japan and Korea. Banking collaps 
es in either country would pull back gobs of 
capital from the U.S. and possibly slay the 
bull market. At the same time, a sharp drop 
in demand for U.S. exports could slow or 
stall the soundest peacetime expansion in 
recent American history. Perhaps more 
worrisome is the danger Rubin warned 
against—that Japan and Korea might slash 
prices of exports to the U.S, to restart their 
economic engines, and thereby ignite a 
trade war. 

So what happened to Asia’s two key 
economies? Korea’s rise was until recently 
the stuff of legend. Like Japan, Korea pros- 
pered from the cooperation among its 
banks, politicians and large conglomerates 
known as chaebol. Politicians picked in- 
dustries to support; business leaders duly 
invested in them; and banks put up the 
money. 

But as growth slowed and Seoul 
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COLLAPSING CURRENCY: Traders in Tokyo 
watch the yen sink to its lowest level in years 


opened its economy to foreign competi 
tion, the fat profit margins of Korean com- 
panies suddenly became anorexic. Manu- 
facturers like carmaker Kia Motors and 
steelcaster Hanbo have collapsed. Yet the 
chaebol kept begging for money, and their 
bankers kept obliging. Result: loans to Ko- 
rean companies have reached an amount 
equal to 165% of Korea’s Gpp, and rumors 
abound that the country may seek an In 








ternational Monetary Fund rescue. Seoul, 
however, denies it. 


For Japan, which has been in a slump 
for most of this decade, the turmoil in Ko- 
rea and the rest of the region ends any hope 
for a near-term recovery. Toyota said this 
month that it will temporarily close two 
huge auto plants in Thailand and conglom 
erates like Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
have been slashing profit forecasts 

Japan’s plight is especially worrisome 
because Japan is the world’s most impor- 


investor 


Two Pacific Rim 
Powerhouses... 


The Japanese and South Korean 
economies dominate one of the 
world’s most vital regions 
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Growing financial problems 
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... that could cause 
global trouble 


As South Korea’s debt soars, 
banks in Japan and other 
countries run the risk of defaults 
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lions of dollars of bad loans 
even as more companies tum- 
ble into bankruptcy. And with 
the stock market's Nikkei aver- 
age threatening to drop below 
15,000—vs. its peak of 38,915 
in December 1989, when the 
bubble burst—many banks 
face massive losses on their 
stock portfolios. If the Nikkei 
index sinks toward 14,000, as 
many economists fully expect, 
Japan’s top 20 lenders could 
face an additional $100 billion 
in portfolio losses. “The whole 
system is in trouble,” says 
Masaru Kakutani, a Moody’s 
Japan representative director. 

Such setbacks could force 
Japanese banks to dump for- 
eign holdings for cash, which 
would swiftly be felt across the 
Pacific. The Dow Jones aver 
age tumbled last June when 
Japanese Prime Minister Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto said in jest 
that his country might begin to 
liquidate its U.S. Treasury bill 
holdings. “If they did that 
there would be a substantial 
downtick in our market prices 
our equity prices and probably 
in our real estate prices,” says 
Carl Weinberg, chief econo 
mist for High Frequency Eco- 
nomics in Valhalla, N.Y. 

In any case, Japan and Ko 
rea can count on the falling 
value of their currency to in 
crease exports to the U.S., a 
prospect that worries Ameri- 
can companies. Shares of 
Texas Instruments fell 13% last 
week on fears of growing Asian 
competition in the market for 
computer chips, If exports 
from Korea and Japan do bal- 
loon, America’s trade deficit 
will also. That in turn would 
strengthen the protectionist 
forces in Congress that last 
week forced Bill Clinton to 


withdraw his fast-track trade measure 
turmoil in Asia has already 


ruptcies climbing there, nobody in Japan is 
willing to invest much in anything. “We 
have banks desperate to get rid of bad 
loans,” says a top official at the Foreign Af- 
fairs Ministry, “and they will not fund any- 
thing until they have done that.’ 

Therein lies the core of Japan's current 
perplexity. During the go-go years of the 
1980s, Japanese banks handed out money 
no matter how grandiose the project. Now 
the banks must write off hundreds of bil- 
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cooled prospects for the U.S. economy 
next year, which helps explain why 
Greenspan last week declined again to 
raise interest rates. Japan and Korea must 
now put their own economic houses in 
order—Japan was to unveil a new stimu- 
lus package this week—without waiting 
for miracles —With reporting by Rahul 
Jacob/Seoul, Sachiko Sakamaki/Tokyo, Jane Van 
Tassel/New York and Adam Zagorin/Washington 

















THE MALL, THE ME 


Megacenters like Ontario Mills are the latest fashion in malls—lots of outl 


By ADAM ZAGORIN ONTARIO 


OSEANNE BARR, DOMESTIC GOD- 
dess, pulled off the interstate not 
long ago into a huge swath of sub- 
urbia 40 miles east of Los Ange- 
les. She was heading for Califor- 
nia’s top tourist attraction: not 
Disneyland, not the nearby stock-car track, 
but an expanse of concrete and steel 
splayed across 2 million sq. ft. of desert 
called Ontario Mills. It’s the latest fashion 
in malls, boasting two tyrannosaurian 
movieplexes totaling 54 screens, as well as 
glitzy entertainment and retail hot spots 
like Off Rodeo Drive that sell designer 
duds at hoi polloi prices. Roseanne sat 
down for a bite in celebrity chef Wolfgang 
Puck’s café-in-a-mall. But she realized her 
baby Buck needed a changing table. No 
changing table on this menu. So Roseanne 
let loose a blue streak and headed off to 
boogie at the Virgin Megastore. 
Hollywood may be going to the mall 
these days because the most successful 


76 


malls are going Hollywood. Roseanne is 
one of the 20 million people this year who 
are expected to drive, sometimes for hours, 
to shop at Ontario Mills, the size of 38 foot- 
ball fields, set in the shadow of the San 
Bernardino Mountains. On a weekday af- 
ternoon scores of patrons are driving on 
the virtual-reality car track or teeing off on 
the virtual-reality driving range at Dave & 
Buster's, an eats-and-entertainment em- 


porium at Ontario. Tens of thousands of 


shoppers, many off tour buses and from 
as far away as South Korea, march 


through 10 color-coordinated “neigh- | 


borhoods”—themed retail zones catering 
to tastes ranging from upscale dresses to 
sporting and adolescent attire. Over- 
head, 65 giant TV screens run an endless 
series of commercials produced in the 
mall’s studios. 

The imagination behind Ontario be- 
longs to Larry (“I hate to shop”) Siegel, 
CEO of the Mills Corp. in Arlington, Va. He 
has fashioned perhaps the only hot trend in 
mass retail: value megamalls, or outlet 
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centers with huge doses of entertainment. 
This concept has made Mills, which oper- 
ates as a real estate investment trust, the 
nation’s fastest-growing, publicly traded 
mall developer. 

The three-year-old company has been 
expanding at a Planet Hollywood-like 
pace. This week Mills opens a $188 million 
mall in Tempe, Ariz., its seventh location, 
and just last month it completed a new mall 
in Dallas. Siegel has unveiled plans for a 
huge new project at the site of the Grand 
Ole Opry in Nashville, Tenn., along with 
new malls near Boston and Honolulu. And 
the concept has been catchy: rival Glim- 
cher Realty Trust recently opened a Mills 
like Great Mall of the Great Plains near 
Kansas City, Kans. 

The Mills recipe rejects mainline, 
multistory department stores in favor of a 
ground-level, oval floor plan anchored by 
off-price retailers like Saks’ off 5th, T.J. 
Maxx and Marshalls. Throw in a couple 
hundred specialty stores. Add a giant 
Marriott-managed food court as well as 











etshops, lots of entertainment 


theme eateries such as Puck’s and Rainfor 
est Cafe. Stir in razzmatazz such as Ogden 
Entertainment's American Wilderness Ex- 
perience, a combination restaurant retail 
outlet and enviro-amusement park; or 
GameWorks, the virtual-reality video- 
game arcade created by Sega, Dream- 
Works SKG and Universal Studios. “To win 
in this business you must offer vibrancy 
and value to fight the pervasive boredom of 
shopping,” says Ian Duffell, ceo of Virgin 
Entertainment Group, which counts On 
tario Mills as its first mall location 

The success of the Mills approach is all 
the more striking because America would 
seem to need another mall like Main Street 
needs another Starbucks. The U.S, already 
has more than 42,000, from strip malls on 
rural interstates to the gaudy Forum Shops 
in Las Vegas. That's 20 sq. ft. of shopping 
center space for every man, woman and 
child in the nation. “We just don’t need any 
more traditional shopping, period,” says 
Craig Schmidt, a retail-industry analyst at 
Merrill Lynch. 


NGPACES 65,000 LIGHT BULBS 9,000 GALLONS OF PAINT (IN 87 COLORS) 2,334 TREES 
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Retailers have always considered en- rt. a j 
tertainment essential to the shopping ex ‘ : : ' ~o 
perience, but in the new malls diversions 
have taken on a life of their own. The 
American Wilderness Experience at On- 
tario features 70 species of live animals, 
including roadrunners, bats, sea otters 
and even a giant yellow banana slug, to- 
gether with a simulator ride and video 
and interactive nature displays. Billed as 
“edutainment,” the fun and games lead 
into a store peddling environmental 
knickknacks and a restaurant called the 
Wilderness Grill. “If we capture just 3% 
of the [20 million] people passing 
through the mall, we'll be doing 
great,” says Ogden Entertainment 
senior vice president Jonathan 
Stern, who helped develop Griz- = 
zly Park, a 90-acre complex near 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Another Mills Corp. venture is 
Sawgrass Mills, 26 miles from Miami 
International Airport, which boasts an- 
nual sales of $450 per sq. ft., almost twice 
the U.S. average. Two Palm 
Beach, Fla., women recently 
made headlines by choppering 
in for a binge. Now plans are 
being drawn up for a “Shopper 
Chopper” to ferry patrons from 
Miami and Bal Harbour. Nearly 
half the 19 million people who 
showed up at Sawgrass last year 








































ENTERTAINMENT A virtual-reality arcade 
dispenses thrills and chills 


were foreigners: a Saudi princess ar- 
rived with two limos trailed by rental 
trucks to transport the day’s haul. 
Sawegrass’s success is spurring lo 
cal imitators: Dolphin Mall, a quick 
taxi ride from the airport, plans to 
open in 1999 w ith a roller coaster and 
other attractions. A Dolphin develop- 
er marveled that American Airlines 
has had to bring in extra cargo planes 


AND SHOPPING A feast of fashions amid strolling 
at times to carry the overflow goods of 


space with a designer’s touch 
booty-laden visitors flying home after visits 


to Sawerass. 

Twelve states rank malls among their 
top three tourist attractions, including 
Minnesota (Mall of America), Virginia (Po- 
tomac Mills) and Colorado (Denver's 
Cherry Creek Mall). Yet by most estimates, 
fewer than 30 U.S. cities are big enough to 
support a mega-shopping center, and 
even those probably don’t have room for 
more than one. Perhaps that’s why Mills 
has announced an alliance with New 
York City-based Tishman Speyer Proper 
ties to build malls in Germany, Britain, 
Japan and Brazil. Today America; tomorrow 
the world With reporting by Greg Aunapu/ 
Sunrise and Jacqueline Savaiano/Ontario 
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ates Fights Back 


Mighty Microsoft is finally tackling 
its Beltway image problem 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 
and JOHN F. DICKERSON 


HEN MICROSOFT POTENTATE BILL 

Gates strolls his vast mansion 

in Washington (the state), the 

music changes to suit his taste, 
the art morphs into his favorite styles, 
and the entire environment—like the 
computer-software market—realigns 
itself to meet his needs. 

Unfortunately, Washington (the snake 
pit) isn’t following suit. Last week a pha- 
lanx of Microsoft executives flew into the 
nation’s capital to face various strains of 
nasty music: delivering the company’s re- 
sponse to the Justice Department’s recent 
contempt action, withstanding two days 
of populist attack from Ralph Nader and 
girding for assaults by both the House and 
Senate judiciary committees. 
Where D.C. is concerned, as 
Microsoft is learning, receiv- 
ing record amounts of Wall 
Street’s love means learning 
ever more diplomatic ways to 
say you're sorry. 

In fact, fighting the Justice 
rap (federal district court 
hearings are set for early next 
month) may be the easy part. 
Microsoft’s long-term prob- 
lem is the capital’s growing 


is bullying competitors and 
partners alike, abusing the 
leverage its Windows monop- 
oly gives over a critical industry. It’s a 
mushrooming p.r. cloud that threatens to 
damage Microsoft both explicitly (if Justice 
decides to monkey-wrench Gates’ Win- 
dows 98 plans) and implicitly, by hamper- 
ing his ability to influence future legisla- 
tion on such crucial Infobahn issues as 
copyright protection and encryption. 


Washington influence peddling is that | 


rare arena in which Gates is a legitimate 
underdog. Sun, Oracle and Netscape—the 
ABM (Anybody But Microsoft) coalition’s 
holy trinity—have emerged as a potent 
force with an unlikely assortment of top- 
drawer allies, from Nader on the left to the 
Progress and Freedom Foundation’s Jeff 
Eisenach on the free-market right. Senate 
majority leader Trent Lott is an old college 


buddy of Netscape ceo Jim Barksdale’s. | 


Microsoft's 
disdain for D.C. 
was evident in 
its response to 
the Justice 
complaint, 
perception that the company which it labeled 
“perverse” 































House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich cooled on Microsoft af- 
ter a private dinner in 1995 
during which he was rebuffed 
by the notoriously apolitical 
Gates, who nonetheless knew 
enough to call the G.o.P. a 
pawn of the religious right. 

What's worse, the ill feel- 
ings may translate into con- 
gressional action. Last week 
Sun CEO Scott McNealy was on 
Capitol Hill lobbying House 
Judiciary chairman Henry 
Hyde. Orrin Hatch, Hyde's 
Senate counterpart, has al- 
ready held a Microsoft hearing, and is like- 
ly to hold more next year; Hyde is mulling 
similar action. “No one company,” Hatch 
has solemnly opined, “should be able to 
dominate everything in one industry.” 

And no one player should be able to 
dominate a horse trade, Microsoft in the 
past seemed to regard the Federal Govern- 
ment as an industrial-era irrelevancy; 
Gates has donated startlingly little political 
money by CEO standards, and he opened 
an official lobbying office only two years 
ago. The company’s disdain for D.C. was 
written between every line of its response 
to the Justice complaint, which Microsoft 
labeled “perverse.” 

The threat of a potentially devastating 
antitrust trial must concentrate the mind 
wonderfully, however, for Gates has final- 








ly focused on his Washington woes. And 
he is attacking the issue the way he storms 
into any battle he’s losing: identify the 
problem, open his wallet, and buy a so- 
lution. In this case, that means 
pricey Beltway sluggers like 
former Reagan imagemaker 
Mike Deaver; Congressman- 
cum-fixer Vin Weber; and 
Tom Downey, former New 
York Democratic Con- 
gressman and close per- 
sonal friend of Al 
(“Year 2000”) Gore’s. 
The result is fatter 
lobbying bandwidth than 
Microsoft seemed able or 
willing to muster in 
the past. Days 
after the Jus- 
tice decision, 
spinmeisters 

in Redmond 
were dialing Wash- 
ington State’s congres- 
sional delegation to de- 
mand retaliatory action. Be- 

fore last week’s Senate hearing, 
Weber and Downey met privately 
with Judiciary Committee members, 


[Sarguing that federal interference would 


nstifle the high-tech industry’s fabled spirit 

of innovation at the behest of a bunch of 

4 whining marketplace losers. A consulting 

outfit called the Strategic Alliance Group 
7 devised a clumsy plan to buff Microsoft's 
“image by wooing consumer groups away 
from Nader's interventionist cabal, lobby- 
ing the six state attorneys general now 
looking into Microsoft and recruiting pub- 
lic officials deemed potentially sympa- 
thetic. “We could readily enlist [Wisconsin 
Governor] Tommy Thompson and others 
in a pro-Microsoft effort,” says a memo 
leaked from the group. 

That’s the spirit. But it’s only a start. 
The Microsoft battle won't be fully joined 
until corporate giants like banks, tele- 
phone and cable companies, and real es- 
tate interests start choosing up sides. If 
they decide that Gates is trying to take over 
desktop banking, local communications 
and other forms of commerce—kidnap- 
ping, in essence, their slice of tomorrow's 
digital pie—their considerable lobbying 
operations will pile into the fight. 

When that happens—and some ob- 
servers say the free-for-all will begin in 
earnest when Congress returns in Janu- 
ary—the anti-Microsoft forces will come 
packing awfully hefty checkbooks. Even in 
the digital age, Washington is a Middle 
Eastern bazaar. The going is about to get 
tough, and it may be time for Bill Gates to 
go shopping. s 
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It’s what you'll find at our dealership. 


For service and maintenance on your Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, 
Jeep or Eagle vehicle, there's just one place to go. Your Chrysler 
Corporation dealership. Our expert technicians will get the job done, 
and get it done right, using the latest diagnostic tools and original 
Mopar parts — the only parts made exclusively for your vehicle. 
So wherever your travels take you, make sure you keep your vehicle 
well-maintained at our dealership. It’s the place you trusted when you 
bought your vehicle. It's the place you can trust for servicing it, too. 


Bring your vehicle back where it belongs. ty 
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We Work for You! 


It’s the taming of the last great evil bureaucracy, as 
the IRS holds its first open house for taxpayers 


By JOEL STEIN 





(OU DON’T WANT TO PAY TAXES TO A 
smiling man with a name tag and a 
button that says WE WORK FOR YOU. 
You wanta Grand Slam breakfast from 
that guy. You want to pay your taxes to a 
balding, bespectacled old curmudgeon, 
preferably overweight and incapable of 
making eye contact. If you're going to get 
milked by the government, you want to 
walk away feeling completely screwed. 

But that’s not the way it felt last Satur- 
day when the Internal Revenue Service in- 
augurated its bubbly new monthly Prob- 
lem Solving Day service. At 33 sites across 
the country, irs auditors had their name 
tags and their best behavior on display as 


they sacrificed part of their weekend to | 


help the taxpayers. And 
though it felt earnest and 
went over well with the 
people who came to be 
served, there may be noth- 
ing sadder than watching 
one of the world’s last great 
bureaucracies give up _ its 
well-earned reputation as a 
hard-ass. 

At the Manhattan head- 
quarters of the IRs, visitors 
were greeted at the door by a 
well-bred Southerner, dis- 
trict director Charles Baugh, 
who did everything he could 
to make them feel at home. 
Upstairs, 1ns employees out- 
numbered concerned tax- 
payers, which necessitated still 
more flesh pressing. All those 
smiles and handshakes and saluta- 
tions felt out of character. It was like having 
Kerri Strug as your pit boss. 

Ever since Congress stuck it to the 1RS 
in brutal hearings this fall, the agency has 
been making a concerted effort to crawl 
out of the 1950s, It fished in the private sec- 
tor to hire a new commissioner. It took to 
referring to taxpayers as customers. It has 
even managed to serve up what may be the 
government's best Website—the Digital 
Daily—which touts Problem Solving Day 
as “a new way to work with taxpayers to 
provide effective relief from the headache, 
fever, and that all-over achy feeling that ac- 
companies long-standing tax problems.” 
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But vestiges of the pre-perestroika era 
remained on Saturday. Upon check-in, you 
were issued an index card that was either 
pink and read EXAM in Magic Marker or 
was purple and tagged COLLECTION. Then, 
despite the fact that the place was crawl- 
ing with agents, you were directed to 
wait your turn in a row of 
empty chairs. When 
your name was 
called, you were 



























passed through a metal detector and fer- 
ried upstairs to an undecorated 6-by-6 
cubicle. There you met the agent who 
would pore over dot-matrix printouts of 
your financial woes. 

Most people came away happier than 
when they arrived. Only about half actually 
got their Problem Solved, but most felt they 
had at least been heard. In fact, the place at 
times took on the flavor of a giant interper- 
sonal counseling session in which the 
phrase “the system” was invoked more than 
on any day since Abbie Hoffman died. Peo- 
ple vented—largely about the irs phone 











system’s automated help line, sometimes= 
about the constitutionality of collecting 


| taxes—and irs agents listened, nodded * 
| sympathetically and jotted notes. 3 


anc 


David Costa, a 50-year-old construc-$ 
tion worker who has been fighting the irs 
since 1988 over the $29,291 in back taxes hee 
owes, sat down with agent Peter Salinger. “Is 
watch C-SPAN,” said Costa by way of intro-? 
duction, “so I'm really afraid of you guys.” 
Salinger spoke with Costa for 45 minutes, * 
patiently answering his questions and of- 
fering help in the form of cheery phrases, 
such as “This is a new form they came out 
with in January” and “There’s a form to fill 
out for that—I believe it’s 83-79.” Through 
the fog, Costa began to see his options: 
“So if I got divorced it would be a differ- 
ent matter? For $30,000? Gee whiz...” 
Except for one foolish moment when Cos- 
ta, swept away by all the goodwill, asked if 
he could have some coffee (Salinger: “Uh, 
no”), it all went pretty well. In the end, of 
course, Costa still owed $29,291, but he 
felt better about it. 

Nancy Killefer, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, flew up from Wash- 
ington to see how the Manhat- 
tan taxpayers were far- 
ing and was relieved by 
the low turnout and 

camp-registration 
atmosphere. 
“When I get 
something in the 
mail from the 1rs, I just pay it,” 
she confesses. “I don’t have time. 
But if I knew I could call in 
and not be put on hold for- 
ever, I'd call.” 

Despite all the hype, and 
all the anti-irs hysteria, only 

5,000 taxpayers nationwide 
called in advance for appoint- 
ments, and there were not a lot of 
drop-bys. Perhaps more will come 
in April. For now, however, it seems 

the generous offer to spend your Satur- 
day with an trs agent doesn’t hold that 
much appeal. 

In the end, Problem Solving Day 
seemed to do more to boost the morale of 
the agency than that of the taxpayers. But if 
the result is a friendlier, less hostile irs, it 
might be worth it. Tom Quigley, an irs 
public-affairs officer, showed up at the 
Manhattan office with an irs flag he had 
specially made for the occasion. “Actually, I 
made two and one was absconded—maybe 
to burn,” he said. And then, remembering 
the spirit of the day, he added quickly, 
“Though it might look nice in a college 
dorm.” It’s not quite the adrenaline rush 
the Revenue boys got after bringing down 
Al Capone, but it’s a start. 5 
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Test Your Financial I1.Q. 





performance 
tools 
security 
direction 
assistance 


flexibility 


Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance « Annuities * Home Mortgages 
401(k) and Pension * HMO/PPO « Mutual Funds ¢ Securities 
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MATTERS OF THE 


HEART 


The heart may be fickle, but the science of keep- 
ing it healthy can be even more so. Every year ex- 
perts come up with new insights into how to keep 
the cardiac system ticking. Sometimes the eurekas 
are justified, sometimes not. The annual meeting 
of the American Heart Association in Florida last 
week was so full of news it was hard to keep the 
breakthroughs straight. Here are the highlights: 


A ERR TIE | UN EPONA RER URE NES 
WHEN GOOD CHOLESTEROL ISN'T 


THE “GOOD CHOLESTEROL” YOU HOPE WILL 
turn up in your blood test has that name for 
a reason. More properly known as high- 
density lipoprotein (HDL), it can prevent 
the damage done by its evil twin, low- 
density lipoprotein (LDL). The latter clogs 
blood vessels by combining with oxygen to 
form a substance that sets off alarms in the 
immune system. White blood cells rush to 
attack it, and the whole mess forms into 
, Sticky globs called plaques that cling to ves- 
esel walls like mineral deposits in a 
“water pipe. When these de- 
sposits break off and blood 
zclots around them, the 
flow can shut off entirely, 
ileading to heart attack 
-or stroke. 
; HDL is good be- 
= cause it keeps LDL from 
* combining with oxygen 
zin the first place. But 
doctors at ‘UCLA studying 
TRAITOR Is the cholesterol 
molecule good or bad? 



















HDLin mice have found that when the 
immune system is under stress—after 
surgery, for example, or during a major in- 
fection—HDL stops producing an enzyme 
called paraoxynase and thus loses its an- 
tioxidant properties. When good choles- 
terol goes bad, moreover, it goes really bad. 
Not only does it stop protecting the body 
against LDL, but it also seems to goad the 
immune system into forming plaques even 
more quickly. 
The new insight into what 
makes good turn bad might help 
doctors make good choles- 
terol even better. It may 
also point the way to better 
drugs and explain why 
aspirin helps prevent 


well-known action of 
thinning the blood and 
making clotting less like- 
ly, aspirin may also tone 
down the inflammation that 
leads to plaque formation. 
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heart attacks. Besides its 
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CARDIAC ROULETTE If you absolutely must 
have a heart attack, try to have it in a casino 


ROLLING THE DICE 


LIVING THROUGH A HEART ATTACK HAS AL- 
ways been something of a crapshoot, and 
now that seems almost literally true. Ac- 
cording to a new study, patients experi- 
encing cardiac arrhythmia have a better 
chance of surviving if the crisis occurs in a 
casino or even an airplane than in a doctor's 
office. The reason? Most doctors just aren’t 
equipped to handle the problem. 
Physician Mary Ann Peberdy of the 
Medical College of Virginia conducted a 
survey of 93 doctors’ offices to determine 
how many of them had a heart defibrillator 
on hand. The answer turned out to be not 
many. Of the 51 offices that responded, only 
six had bothered to purchase the $3,500 
piece of equipment, and only three had a 
nurse on staff trained in cardiac life support. 
By contrast, Las Vegas casinos—rarely re- 
garded as oases of good health—are increas- 
ingly making it a point to have defibrillators 
and medical teams on-site at all times. 
“Airlines are putting defibrillators on 
planes,” says Peberdy, “and one Las Vegas 
casino recently saved three people with 
cardiac arrest.” For the medical communi- 
ty, better cardiac preparedness could come 
relatively cheap. Last year Peberdy saw to 
it that all five buildings at her medical 
school were provided with defibrillators 
and teams of nurses trained to use them. 
The cost: about a nickel per paying patient. 


DRILLING THE HEART 
WITH LASER BEAMS 


WHEN PATIENTS DIE OF CARDIAC DISEASE, 
the problem is often not that the heart has 
been denied blood but that it’s been denied 
oxygen the blood carries. Lately, surgeons 
have experimented with a novel solution: 
drill some holes and let in some air. 

In one of the most extensive tests of the 
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technique to date, physicians at St. Vincent 
Hospital in Indianapolis, Ind., studied 160 
patients suffering from angina, or heart- 
related chest pain. For about half the pa- 
tients, they used traditional treatments, con- 
sisting largely of acomplex menu of drugs. On 
the other half, they tried the new approach. 
Opening the patients’ chests, surgeons 
used a laser to sear dozens of 1-mm holes 
in the left ventricle, allowing blood to seep 
up from the pumping chamber and supply 
tissue with oxygen. Of the patients who re- 
ceived the surgery, 86% enjoyed a reduc- 
tion in symptoms; of those who didn’t, 12% 
improved. While the treatment is experi- 
mental, it could have a big impact: in the 
U.S., 100,000 people each year are driven 
to their beds—or their deaths—by angina. 


GENETIC DETOUR 


ONCE FATTY PLAQUE DEPOSITS HAVE BUILT 
to dangerous levels in blood vessels, stan- 
dard treatments include bypass surgery— 
grafting detours around the blockages—or 
balloon angioplasty, in which deposits are 
squashed into vessel walls by a tiny ex- 
panding balloon. But doctors at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Medical Center in Boston have been 
testing a new, much less invasive therapy, 
They took eight patients with clogged ves- 
sels in their legs (a condition that can lead 
to gangrene and amputation) and injected 
them with genetic material—the same 
gene that governs blood-vessel growth in 





embryos. In 8 out of 10 blocked legs, blood 
flow improved, and in all but one of those, 
angiograms showed the improvement was 
due to new blood vessels that appeared at 
the site of the blockage, offering the blood 
a detour. The therapy may help some of the 
200,000 Americans with severe leg-vessel 
problems—and if it helps heart vessels the 
same way, it could benefit the millions with 
coronary-artery disease as well. 
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A FISHY THERAPY AND A VEGGIE RED HERRING 


THERE’S LITTLE DOUBT THAT A DIET HIGH IN MEATS AND SATURATED FATS CAN BOOST 
levels of bad cholesterol. What isn’t so clear is whether the obvious alternative—a vege- 
tarian diet—is the best way to keep the stuff to a minimum. A landmark study of East 
African Bantu people seemed to show that it wasn’t: one group, 
which lived near a lake, ate huge amounts of fish and almost 
no meat; the other, which didn’t, was vegetarian. The vege- 
tarians, it turned out, had higher blood levels of lipopro- 
tein “a,” one of whose components is LDL, the bad stuff. 
Still, a question remained. An individual’s genet- 
ically determined blood chemistry is known to in- 
fluence how much of this lipoprotein is present in 
the blood. Could it be that the vegetarians had 
bad chemistry to start with? The answer, it turns 
out, is no. A new analysis by a joint U.S.-Italian 
team shows that even when you correct for 
genetic differences, the fish eaters have an 
average 40% lower level of this particular 
lipoprotein. One study isn’t definitive, of 
course. But it suggests that having that ex- 
tra piece of red snapper can’t hurt, and 
might even help. 



























THOMAS DIMOCK—THE STOCK MARKET 


8 million people in the U.S. having slightly el- 
evated cholesterol, Merck could have a huge 
new market. For now, however, doctors are 
impressed, concluding that what's good for 
Merck could also be good for patients. 


SEX UNDER PRESSURE 


TELL MOST PEOPLE THAT THEIR HEALTH 
will suffer if they don’t get their blood 
pressure down, and they respond with a 
‘shrug. But tell them their sex life will suf- 
fer? That gets their attention. In some 
men, blood-pressure drugs may lead to 
difficulty achieving erection and ejacula- 
tion, but few hypertensive women com- 
plain about sexual problems. According to 
a study by Bassett Healthcare in Cooper- 
stown, N.Y., however, women with hyper- 
tension had a harder time achieving ade- 
quate vaginal lubrication and orgasm than 
women with normal blood pressure. Curi- 
ously, this was the case regardless of 
whether the hypertensive women took 
medication or not. 

How blood pressure depresses sexual 
function is unclear; why men and women re- 
act differently to medication is murkier still. 
The only thing certain from the study is that 
with hypertension a leading cause of heart 
attack and stroke, the first priority is still to 
get the pressure down. —By Jeffrey Kluger 
and Michael D. Lemonick 


AN OUNCE OF 
CARDIAC PREVENTION 


IT’S NOT ONLY PEOPLE WITH SIGNIFICANTLY 
elevated blood fats who could benefit from 
treatment. New research suggests that 
even those with healthy blood might want 
to take aggressive steps to ensure that it 
stays that way. 

In a sweeping study, 
more than 6,600 people 
with average total choles- 
terol of 220—just above the 
optimal 200—were placed 
on a cholesterol-lowering | 
regimen of diet and exer- | 
cise. Additionally, half | 
took daily doses of the 
cholesterol drug pravas- | 
tatin, while the other half | 
took a placebo. After five | 
years, the group taking the 
real drug was 36% less likely to have suf- 
fered a first heart attack and 33% less likely 
to have needed coronary bypass or angio- 
plasty. What’s more, their bad LDLs had fall- 
en 25% while their good HDLs had risen 6%. 

The results, though dramatic, have met 
with some skepticism. The study was fund- 
ed by Merck & Co., which sells pravastatin 
under the name Mevacor. Regular Mevacor 
treatments can cost $1,200 a year, and with 
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The Odds Grow Longer 


Doctors had hoped by now to have eliminated the 
AIDS virus from some patients. No such luck 


HEN DR. DAVID HO ANNOUNCED 
last year that he thought he might 
be able to eliminate the arps virus 
completely from the bodies of his 
patients by hitting it early and hard with a 
combination of powerful antiviral drugs, 
his startling prediction was couched in a 
big “if.” If it turned out that there were 
previously undiscovered pockets of viral 
particles in the body, all bets were off. 

The bets are off. Reporting in the journal 
Science, two groups of investigators—one 
from Johns Hopkins Medical School in Bal- 
timore, Md., the other from the University of 
California at San Diego—announced last 
week that they had found a hidden reservoir 
of urv that seems perfectly capable of reacti- 
vating an infection. A third paper, which will 
appear in next week’s Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, comes to the 
same conclusion. All three studies deter- 
mined that Hv lurks in some of the so-called 
memory T cells of the immune system— 
even after it has been cleared from the 
bloodstream. “I kind of expected this,” says 
Ho, director of the Aaron Diamond arps Re- 
search Center in New York City, who 
worked with the Hopkins group. “It would 
have been nice not to have this to deal with, 
but it’s here and we have to handle it.” 

The memory cells turn out to be perfect 
hiding places for H1v. Like an extraordi- 
narily detailed computer database, they 
keep track of every foreign particle or mi- 
crobe that the body has ever come across. 
If they meet up with the same intruder at a 
later date, they can trigger an immediate 
immune response. (That's why you need to 
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| the right combination of drugs. 
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__ idle for years or even decades, providing a 
_ lingering source of renewed infection 
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be vaccinated only once against such dis- 
eases as polio or smallpox.) 

Until the memory cells are called into 
action, however, they exist for years and 
possibly decades in what is known as a rest- 
ing phase, never making copies of them- 
selves or any of the viruses that may have 
infected them. Unfortunately, combina- 
tion therapy works only against actively re- 
producing viruses. So by lying low within a 
few memory cells, HIV can escape the phar- 
macological onslaught. 

Although disappointed by the latest re- 
sults, AIDS researchers have not conceded 
defeat. They were pleased to discover that 
the HIV stored in the memory cells had not 
mutated: the same collection of antiviral 
drugs should work on it whenever it comes 
out of hiding. “The bad news is we can’t yet 
get rid of the virus,” says Dr. Robert Sili- 
ciano, who led the Hopkins team. “The 
good news is that as long as people infect- 
ed with Hiv keep taking the triple-drug 


cocktail, they have an excellent chance of 


surviving the infection for a long time.” 
Meanwhile, researchers are trying to 
figure out how to lure the virus out of hid- 
ing. One idea: trigger a mild case of toxic- 
shock syndrome, hoping that in the im- 
mune system’s frenzied—and sometimes 
fatal—reaction, the hidden viruses will be 
activated. If all the memory cells contain- 
ing HIV could be stimulated, the viruses 
hiding within them could be destroyed by 
Once 


again, it’s a big if. —By Christine Gorman. 
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Days of Wine 
And Muzak 


We are what we drink— 
and what we listen to 


F MUSIC APPEARS TO EXPRESS SOME- 

thing,” Igor Stravinsky once wrote, “this 

is an illusion and not a reality.” Scien- 

tists at the Music Research Group at 
Britain’s University of Leicester would beg 
to differ. They maintain that music con- 
jures up images that can have a powerful, 
if subliminal, influence on our choice of 
products to buy and use. 

To put their theory to the test, re- 
searchers took over the wine shelves in a 
local supermarket. They displayed four 
French and four German wines “matched 
for their price and dryness or sweetness,” 
indicating the origin of each vintage with a 
French or German flag. For two weeks, 
from a tape deck on an upper shelf, they 
played their own homemade Muzak, alter- 
nating days of French accordion and Ger- 
man beer-hall music. 

The results? “Despite an overall bias in 
favor of French over German wine sales,” 
they soberly reported last week in the pres- 
tigious science journal Nature, “French 
wine outsold German wine when French 
music was being played, whereas German 
wine outsold French wine when German 
music was played.” What may be even 
more significant is that only six of the 44 
customers who consented to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire admitted that they had been in- 
fluenced by the music. 

All this suggests, the report concludes, 
that “in-store music could influence prod- 
uct choice.” That revelation, if taken to 
heart, might tip the balance of trade. If for- 
eign emporiums could be induced to play 
Sousa marches or gangsta rap, who knows 
how much Coors or Budweiser the U.S. 
might sell abroad? —By Leon Jaroff 


We've been a part of 150 Christmases past. 
And still we're making the perfect Christmas present. 


‘ 


With several new styles of fine writing instruments, Cross makes choosing the perfect gift even easier this holiday CROSS 
season. Priced to $400 M.S.R.P. Lifetime mechanical guarantee. For a catalog, call 1 800 ATCROSS. AMEX: ATXA. | &™ "" ™ 














To keep Caravan looking good at any angle, MIRO. 4 We 
we use a highly protective, eight-step finishing process BRAKES BRAKES 
that includes a full-body powdered anti-chip primer coat . = 


and two separate clear coat applications. 


A remarkably 
tight turning 
circle makes 
parking easy. 





Available 
anti-lock brakes 
and traction 
control give you 
extra control 
when braking 
and steering on 
slick surfaces. 


With 12 convenient 
storage bins, 
grabbing a tissue 

is not an issue. 










Features 
ure Sure to 
preciate... 





Caravan's available remote 

keyless entry works up to 23 feet 

away. And it includes a personal 
alarm system that can also be 
activated by remote control. 


Caravan's available 
all-wheel-drive system features 
an inter-axle viscous coupling 

that automatically gives 
more torque to the 
rear wheels as needed. 








The benefits are clear 
when you opt for heating 
elements under the front and 
rear wipers that help 
melt away ice and snow. 


When we redesigned Caravan we rounded 
the corners for a more aerodynamic shape, 
and still found a way to get 32 more 
B 4 cubic feet of room over the previous model. 






















Gloves, maps and such can go in 


Caravans tilt-out glove box. Carpet pile - 
Mass back barrier 






And some models have 
. handy door pockets for Absorber - 
» additional storage. Bake-on-mastic - 


Sheet metal - 


To keep things nice and quiet, 
we offer carpeting that’s 
backed by three 

layers of sound 
insulation. 


Caravan not only 
offers a convenient 
driver's side sliding door, 
it’s cleverly designed to 
hold both sliding 
doors open ... even when 

you're parked on the 
steepest of hills. 


























Dodge Caravan is backed 
by our Customer One Care™ 
3-year or 36,000-mile bumper-to-bumper 
warranty and 3/36 Roadside Assistance: 





For still more information, 
call 1-800-4-A-DODGE 
or visit our Web site at 
www.4adodge.com 




















By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 
ODNEY GULLATTE JR., 17, AN 
African-American student in 
Sprayberry High School in 
Marietta, Ga., was still in mid- 
dle school when he got his 
first lesson in racism. It was 
then that a group of white 
kids, whom he describes as 
part of a growing “skinhead” element in his 
school, began to harass him. “Hey, Rodney, 
how does it feel to be a nigger?” they would 
taunt. “How does it feel to know you'll al- 
ways be a nigger? Is your mother a nigger 
too?” After a time Gullatte punched one of 
the white kids in the face. That earned Gul- 
latte an in-school suspension. Worse, no- 
body believed him when he explained why 
he had lashed out. “They kept saying the 
kid would not say something like that, that 
stuff like that doesn’t happen in the Cobb 
County public schools,” says Gullatte. “But 
people don’t know what really goes on.” 
What does go on? With the number of 
reported hate crimes on the rise nation- 
wide, what do most of today’s children re- 
ally think about the racial chasm that has 
divided this country since its inception? 
The days of Bull Connor, police dogs 
and fire hoses are long gone, and many 
would find it comforting to believe that 
skin color is no longer an issue for kids. Has 
the newest generation of Americans finally 
arrived at that melanin-friendly Promised 
Land? No. But a new TIME/CNN poll of 
1,282 adults and 601 teens (ages 12 to 17) 
has found a startling number of youngsters, 
black and white, who seem to have moved 
beyond their parents’ views of race. These 
kids say race is less important to them, both 
on a personal level and as a social divide, 
than it is for adults. It must be noted that 
more than half of both white kids and black 
still consider racism “a big problem” in 
America—however, more than a third clas- 
sify it as “a small problem.” Asked about 
the impact of racism in their own lives, a 
startling 89% of black teens call it “a small 
problem” or “not a problem at all.” In fact, 
white adults and white teens are more con- 
vinced than black teens that racism in 
America remains a dominant issue. 
Furthermore, black teens are more re- 
luctant than others to blame racism for 
problems. Indeed, nearly twice as many 
black kids as white believe “failure to take 
advantage of available opportunities” is 
more of a problem for blacks than discrim- 
ination. That’s especially extraordinary 
given the fact that 40% of the black teens 
surveyed believe sats are loaded against 
them, and that blacks have to be better 
qualified than whites to get a job. These re- 
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A new poll shows teenagers, black and white 








at Georgia's 
Sprayberry High School 
meet to discuss race 
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Thecla, far right, plays 
with Teaneck, N.J., pals 
Denise, Aja and Cynthia 





sponses seem to indicate that black teens 
believe color barriers exist, but, despite 
that, they retain an admirably dogged be- 
lief in self-determination. 

Is this surprising portrait a sign of 
hope? Or is it just an example of youthful 
naiveté? Probably both. “One word ex- 
plains it—experience,” speculates sociolo- 
gist Joe R. Feagin. “You have to be out look- 
ing for jobs and housing to know how 
much discrimination is out there. People 
doing that are usually over 19.” Sure 
enough, only a quarter of black teens sur- 
veyed said they had been victims of dis- 
crimination, whereas half of black adults 
say they have. For all that, these kids re- 
main astonishingly optimistic: 95% of the 
black youngsters think they're going on to 
college, as do 93% of the whites. 

But is that gullibility? Or gutsiness? 
Today’s teens have respect for the past 
faith in the future—and a distaste for scape 
goating that outstrips that of their parents 
One of the survey's more notable findings: 
even though neither black teens nor whites 
tend to blame racism as a cause of prob- 
lems facing blacks, they nonetheless sup- 
port gender- and race-based scholarships 
in greater numbers than adults. 

People don’t always level with poll- 
sters; they're notorious in fact for giving 
answers they believe to be socially accept- 
able at the expense of revealing their true 
feelings. But teens are less likely to do that 
than adults. Sociologist Howard Pinder- 
hughes, author of the new book Race in the 
Hood: Conflict and Violence Among Urban 
Youth, says, “Teenagers are a mirror of our 
souls. They speak plainly about things that 
adults would like to hide. Political correct- 
ness isn’t an issue to them. You’re more 
likely to get what they think unfiltered.” 

Extensive interviews with children, 
parents, educators, researchers and law- 
enforcement officials make clear that the 
new optimism takes place against a back- 
drop of a number of new challenges, such 
as the growing presence of hate groups on 
the Internet, and old ones, such as inter- 
racial dating and ethnic turf wars. 

A disinclination to blame problems on 
racism does not mean a reduced sense of 
racial identity. Psychologist Beverly Tatum, 
author of the recently published Why Are 
All the Black Kids Sitting Together in the 
Cafeteria?, says she often asks her psychol- 
ogy students to complete this sentence: “I 
am .” White students tend to an 
swer with personality traits: “I am friend 
ly,” “I am shy,” etc. Students of color tend 
to fill in the blank with their ethnicity: “Iam 
black” or “I am Puerto Rican.” The foun- 
dation for racial identity, Tatum argues, is 
constructed in adolescence by peer pres- 
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sure, societal influences and self-reflection; 
it is a time when children make choices 
about who they are. 

The attitudes expressed by respon- 
dents to the TIME/CNN poll are all the more 
remarkable given that outside of school, 
black teens and white teens most often live 
in separate neighborhoods and sometimes, 
it seems, on separate planets. Danny, 17, a 
white Chicago youngster interviewed by 
TIME, professed to having “more black 
friends than I do white friends” but also ad- 
mitted that “we just talk in school” and that 
he never visits the homes of his black bud- 
dies, who tend to live in crime-plagued 
housing projects. 

Danny’s situation is not uncommon. 
While few teens view their neighborhood 
as dangerous, 40% of black teens reported 
that they knew someone their age who had 
been murdered, in contrast to only 15% of 
white teens. Black teens also feel they don’t 








get a fair shake from the police: one-third 
of them feel they are at risk of being treat- 
ed unfairly by cops, while only 1 out of 5 
white teens shares that fear. Real improve- 
ment in communication, says historian 
John Hope Franklin, head of President 
Clinton's task force on race, won’t come 
until “you have improvement in the home 
conditions of kids of all kinds.” 

But growing up in a comparatively de- 
prived environment doesn’t necessarily 
lead to bad choices. In a direct counter to 
long-held stereotypes, the poll found that it 
is white kids, not black, who are most like- 
ly to have experimented with drugs and al- 
cohol—by roughly 2 to 1. 

America’s schools are becoming in- 
creasingly diverse. But where kids live can 
lead to a separation that even a diverse 
school cannot bridge. For example, at Tea- 
neck High School, a racially diverse school 
in New Jersey, the doors of opportunity are 








literal. There are three main entrances at 
the school, and kids refer to them as “the 
black door,” “the Latino door” and “the 
white door.” Originally, the nicknames 
came from the fact that those were the 
doors the various groups entered when the 
buses dropped them off; even though Tea- 
neck has become more integrated, the 
terms have stuck, and each group contin- 
ues to hang out by its respective door. 

Kris DeBlasio, 20, a graduate of Tea- 
neck High School who is white and works 
as a lifeguard at the school pool, says when 
he was a student, he entered through the 
“black door” and a black student grabbed 
him by the throat until another black class- 
mate said DeBlasio was “cool” and should 


| be left alone. Still, DeBlasio, who says his 


best friend is black, believes there has been 
progress. “When my father was growing 
up in Brooklyn, I don’t think he had a sin- 
gle black friend,” he says. “[Racism] still 


Teens and Adults See Different Worlds 


@ Which of the following is more 
of a problem for blacks today? 


Failure to take advantage 

of available opportunities 
Whites: 31% Whites: 52% 
Blacks: 58% Blacks: 51% 

Discrimination by whites 
Whites: 47% Whites: 22% 
Blacks: 26% Blacks: 26% 


@ Is racism a big problem ora 
small problem? 


Re aoe 
Big problem 
Whites: 58% Whites: 64% 
Blacks: 62% Blacks: 78% 
Small problem 
Whites: 34% Whites: 27% 
Blacks: 34% Blacks: 17% 


@ Are the problems that most 
blacks face today caused primarily 
by whites, or don’t you think this is 
the case? 


Yes 


Whites: 32% Whites: 14% 
Blacks: 18% Blacks: 29% 
Not the case 
Whites: 55% Whites: 72% 
Blacks: 74% Blacks: 61% 


@ Have you ever been a victim 
of discrimination because you are 
black? 


| BLACK TEENS | BLACK ADULTS 


Yes: 23% Yes: 53% 
No: 77% No: 45% 
@ Have you ever been a victim 


of discrimination because you are 
white? 


WHITE TEENS J] WHITE ADULTS | 


Yes: 16% Yes: 20% 
No: 83% No: 79% 


@ Will race relations in this country 
ever get better? 


| __TEENS ADULTS 
Yes 


Whites: 60% 
Blacks: 43% 


Whites: 76% 
Blacks: 55% 


@ Do you favor or oppose colleges’ 
reserving a certain number of 
scholarships exclusively for 
minorities and women? 


Fa 


vor 

Whites: 55% Whites: 46% 

Blacks: 64% Blacks: 60% 
Oppose 

Whites: 33% Whites: 47% 

Blacks: 26% Blacks: 34% 


@ Do standardized tests, such as 
the sats, give an unbiased 
measure of all applicants’ 
qualifications, or are they biased 
against minority applicants? 
TEENS 
Unbiased 
Whites: 53% 
Blacks: 28% 


Whites: 59% 
Blacks: 45% 
Biased 
Whites: 17% 
Blacks: 40% 


Whites: 25% 
Blacks: 53% 


|__WHITE TEENS Ji) BLACK TEENS 


@ Are you likely to go to college? 
Yes: 93% Yes: 95% 


@ Have you used illegal drugs? 
Yes: 13% Yes: 6% 


@ Have you drunk alcohol? 
Yes: 32% Yes: 19% 


@ Have you had sex? 


Yes: 15% Yes: 28% 


From a telephone poll of 816 white adults, 374 
black adults, 301 white teens and 300 black teens 
taken for TIME/CNN from Sept. 23 to Oct. 2 by 
Yankelovich Partners Inc. Margins of error are 
+3.4%, 5.1%, 5.6% and 5.6% respectively 
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~WORK THE WEB" 











F LE INTRANET THAT 
GROWS IN THE DIRECTION 
OF YOUR BUSINESS > NO MATTER 
HOW OFTEN YOU CHANGE COURSE 


fr 
INTRODUCING THE LOTUS DOMINO INTRANET STARTER PACK? Admit it. An 
Internet connection is no longer a luxury. It’s the biggest necessity your business has 


today. But once you're connected, how can you make the Internet work for your business? 


An intranet brings the power of the Internet in-house to speed communication, boost 
efficiency and streamline your business. Now it’s quick and easy to set up a customized 
intranet in your company. In a couple of days, you can roll out a comprehensive business 
solution that enables your people to really work together over the Web. Questions get 


answered, decisions get made, and your products or services actually get sold. 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR SMALL AND MIDSIZED EMPIRES. Domino 
Intranet Starter Pack is designed for companies that don't have a staff of programmers. 
Or an endless IT budget. Select from twelve business applications to create an intranet 
tailored to the needs of your business. The E-mail and Calendaring & Scheduling features 
are great places to start. Then add Contact Management, Document Library and Company 
Forms. Domino Intranet Starter Pack is based on the award-winning Domino” server, so 
you'll be able to customize and add to your intranet as your company evolves. Intranets 
are the new course of business. And Lotus can help you pave the way. To find out more 
about Domino Intranet Starter Pack, ask your VAR for details. Or call 1 800 872-3387, 


ext. D507, or visit our website at www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


SEND AND RECEIVE E-MAIL 
ACCESS INFORMATION 
DISCUSS ISSUES ONLINE 
MONITOR PROJECT STATUS 
PUBLISH ONLINE CATALOGS 
MANAGE ACCOUNTS 
POST JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


AUTOMATE COMPANY REPORTS 


Lotus 


Working Together” 





Expertise, 
Isio 
Innovation. 


Leadership is more than numbers. 


With $450 billion in assets under management, 
AXA is a world leader in insurance and 
investment. With 100,000 men and women 
sharing the same vision in more than 50 
countries, we strike a unique balance between 
global experience and local expertise that allows 
us to develop solutions tailored to your goals. 
Here in the US, where we manage $230 billion 
in assets, we've been serving clients for over 
137 years. You know us as Equitable, Alliance 
Capital and Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, 
companies whose outstanding track record 
allows us to say: 


-—-you canrely onus 


INSURANCE & INVESTMENT 


WITH OUR US MEMBER, E}OUT TABLE COMPANIES 


Please visit our Web site: http://www.axa.com 
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exists, but it isn’t as blatant as it used to be.” 

Bias crimes, however, one of the most 
obvious expressions of racism, are still a 
fact of teen life. According to Justice De- 
partment statistics, the number of hate 
crimes reported nationwide rose 10% from 
1995 to 1996 (the jump could be due to bet- 
ter reporting). In Chicago black youngster 
Lenard Clark, 13, was beaten into a coma in 
March, allegedly by a group of white teens. 
“This is not about race,” argues Tommy, 
23, a white resident of Bridgeport, the 
neighborhood where Clark’s beating took 
place. “A lot of times it’s about territory. If 
we fight with black guys, we're called 
racists. But that’s not true. If you’re from a 
different race and you show disrespect, 
we're going to straighten you out.” Says 
Tommy’s friend Kevin, 18, who is 
also white: “Half of them over there 
[blacks], they got better cars than 
we do. And they don’t even have 
jobs. They got free rent, and their 
grocery bills paid. You know some- 
thing? I don’t have no pity in my 
pinkie toe for those people.” 

And in a bizarre incident in 
Tucson, Ariz., a group of skinheads 
built a Nazi bunker on city proper- 
ty (it was bulldozed) and then, a few 
weeks later, mounted a cow’s head 
on the hood of a 1970 Ford Thun- 
derbird and drove around town 
shouting white-power — slogans. 
Many of today’s race-hate groups, 
however, are more sophisticated. 
According to the TIME/CNN survey, 
75% of white teens and 55% of 
black teens say they have access toa 
computer with Internet capabil- 
ity at home or school. There they 
may find that hate groups are also 
plugging in and logging on. Rabbi 
Abraham Cooper of the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center says the number of 
“hate sites” on the Internet—ranging from 
the Aryan Dating Page to the Nigger Joke 
Center—has doubled in the past eight 
months and stands at more than 500, “Lu- 
natic fringe does not translate into lack of 
sophistication,” says Cooper. “The Web 
has given an unprecedented opportunity 
to the lunatic fringe of racists to market 
their ideas to young people.” 

One of these cyberhatemongers, a Na- 
tional Socialist White Peoples’ Party mem- 
ber named “Wolf” who is based in Toledo, 


Ohio, is a “good example of a youth re- | 


cruiter,” says a researcher, who requested 
that her name not be used. “He has a lot of 
catchy slogans. He seems attracted to kids 
who are having problems at home. He be- 
comes their father. They'll go on and on, 
talking about their schoolwork, their com- 
munity, whatever is bothering them today. 
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Then Wolf brings in National Socialism. 
He'll say, ‘You can find family here.’” 

In the face of that, the teenagers polled 
by TIME/CNN retain a bracing sense of op- 
timism; three-fourths of the white young- 
sters believe race relations will get better, 
as do more than half the black teens (adults 
of both races are more skeptical). “What 
we're seeing here is a hidden aspect of the 
black survival process,” says Michael Eric 
Dyson, author of Race Rules: Navigating 
the Color Line and a visiting professor at 
Columbia University’s Institute for Re- 
search in African-American Studies. “You 
imagine a reality better than the one in 
which you presently live. I wouldn’t call it 
optimism; it goes too deep, It’s hope. Hope 
goes against everything you can see.” 


“WHO AM I?” 


Psychologist Tatum 
says racial identity is 
forged in adolescence 


wear 


That hope sometimes flies in the face 
of the pessimism and racial intolerance 
teenagers hear expressed by their elders. 
Thecla Hoeberechts, 13, who is of Dutch 
and Greek ancestry, often plays in Ridge- 
field Park, N.J., with friends of different 
races. Thecla says an older friend recently 
asked her why she hangs out with black 
people all the time: “She said, ‘Look how 
loud and rude they are.’” Children of color 
face similar pressures. Cynthia Bou, 13, a 
Dominican-American friend of Thecla’s, 
says an older cousin asked her why some of 
her friends are white. “White people are 
whack,” she warned Cynthia. “You're going 
to change when they treat you wrong.” 

Parents too can serve as regressive in- 
fluences, though perhaps less so than in the 
past. One out of 8 white teens and 1 out of 
9 black youngsters say they've heard their 
parents say something negative about an- 








| other race. One white father in Bridgeport, 


in an interview, went on at length about his 
capacity for racial tolerance (he helps send 
holiday turkeys to poor black families), but 
when he was asked about the subject of in- 
terracial dating, he declared, “Listen, if Je- 
sus himself stepped down off the Cross 
asking to date my daughter, and he was 
black? I'd tell the guy to go to hell.” 

Some observers see trouble ahead be- 
cause of the continued deprivation of so 
many black families in wrecked city neigh- 
borhoods. (Less than half the black teens 
polled live with a father or stepfather.) 
“This generation of kids we're raising now 
in these urban centers have no conscience, 
no values,” says the Rev. B. Herbert Mar- 
tin, minister of Chicago’s People’s Church. 
“They are growing up in isolation.” 

That in itself can breed bigotry. 
One black Newark, N.J., teen inter- 
viewed by TiME launched into an 
ugly tirade about Jews—but many 
more expressed a sense of catharsis 
simply to be talking about the racial 
difficulties they face. On the other 
? hand, white teens interviewed 
" seemed to have more trouble dis- 

cussing racial issues, and were often 
unable to even find the words to de- 
scribe their feelings about ethnicity. 
Part of the problem, according to 
psychologist Tatum, is that some 
parents, particularly white ones, si- 
lence their children when racial is- 
sues are raised. This is done, some- 
times, as part of a well-meaning 
effort to teach children that such 
distinctions don’t matter. But as a 
result of such silencing, children 
are left without answers to their 
questions and without the social 
skills to deal with racial issues. 
Some youngsters are trying to 
reach beyond the silence. After Gullatte 
had his fight with skinheads in his school, 
he felt he had no one to talk to. He has since 
joined Group X, a program started in the 
Cobb County school system in 1993 in 
which students meet on a semiregular ba- 
sis and discuss race. Some 450 students are 
signed up. The meetings, held in groups of 
about 20, can get emotional. At a recent 
session, Alison Garcia, 12, stood up, tears in 
her eyes, and exclaimed, “All Hispanics are 
not dumb! You don’t know me. My father 
and my uncle were part of the Cherokee 
tribe, and my uncle had the highest scores 
in school.” Says Gullatte: “What the Group 
X project did was help me to be able to tell 
other people about [my experiences] and 
say what I really feel.” It’s just talk. But it's 
a start. —With reporting by Kevin Fedarko/ 
Chicago, Sylvester Monroe/Atianta, Elaine Rivera/ 
Teaneck and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Jewish mysticism makes 
By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


F IT WERE A FASHION EVENT, YOU 
might call it fabulous. Tonight’s audi- 
ence at Showroom Seven, a grand 
wholesale-retail space in midtown 
Manhattan, is peppered with actors, 
musicians, some designers for DKNY 
and others at home among racks of 
classy outfits destined for sale at Barney's or 
Bergdorf Goodman. Even the speaker 
looks swank, in perfectly coordinated suit 
and tie and black velvet yarmulke. But 
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POP GOES THE KAE 


a comeback with younger people yearning for mor 


Rabbi Abraham Hardoon is not here to talk 
prét-a-porter; he is discoursing on the an- 
cient esoteric Jewish tradition of Kabbalah. 

Hardoon’s topic—tonight and every 
Thursday, to packed classes—is how to 
align oneself with “the Light,” the never- 
ending mystical emanation of the Unknow- 
able God, Ein Sof. That he addresses this 
publicly at all is remarkable, since Kabbalah 
was a tightly guarded secret for centuries. 
The extent of change in that status, how- 
ever, is revealed in a boast: “Someone came 
to me and asked, ‘Is it true that Madonna 
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studies Kabbalah?” Hardoon says. He al- 
lows a Billy Crystal-esque pause. “Oh, you 
heard about that?” Laughter. 

Yes, we've heard. Madonna threw a 
Kabbalah cocktail party. Roseanne com- 
pares Kabbalah—favorably—to quantum 
physics. Elizabeth Taylor, Barbra Streisand 
and actress Sandra Bernhard study it. And 
Hardoon’s Kabbalah Learning Center, the 
controversial organization that 
many of the stars, is just the largest and 
most flamboyant of hundreds of courses in 
Kabbalah and related Jewish mysticism in 


attracts 
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Mass., and 
Boca Raton, Fla. Academic involvement in 
the discipline has multiplied, as have tan 
gential pop artifacts like the best-selling 
Bible Code and an X-Files episode about a 
proto-Frankenstein 
monster. Publishers are turning out dozens 
of titles on subjects ranging from arcana to 
kids’ Kabbalah. Most intriguing, mysticism 
is increasingly viewed as the answer to 
Alan 
bottle-of- 
water-in-the-desert need for connection 


with transcendent meanings” among ordi- 
nary Jews. Concludes Brandeis University 
professor Arthur Green, a scholar and ad- 
vocate of mysticism: “For nearly 200 years, 
Western Jews tried to hide Kabbalah under 
the rug. Now it’s been rediscovered and re 
claimed as part of the Jewish legacy.” 


JEWISH MYSTICISM DATES FAR BACK INTO 
antiquity, but the Kabbalah (“received” 
teachings) crystallized with the Zohar, the 
13th century masterpiece set down in an- 
cient Aramaic by the Spanish Jew Moses de 
Leon. Superficially, the book was a mystical 
novel, a kind of Celestine Prophecy precur- 
sor. But initiates knew better. Shrouded 
in its story lines were the 
keys to unlock the Hebrew 
Bible—and hence all exis- 
tence. Whereas standard 
rabbinic Judaism some- 
times seems to look back- 
ward to God’s most inti- 
mate interactions with his 
chosen people and _ for- 
ward to a Messiah, Kab- 
balah stresses the Deity’s 
presence as immediate at : 
all times: an ongoing surge 
of light or energy commu- 
nicated from the Unknow- 
able to the material world 
via a series of 10 divine 
emanations, or sephirot 
By studying and imitating 
these, the mystic could progress ever closer 
to their source. Sixteenth century master 
Isaac Luria added a gloss on Creation: God 
having graciously receded to make room, 
channeled a ray of light into the resulting 
void through mystic vessels. Some of them 
shattered—the world became broken—and 
fallen sparks of the eternal were trapped in 
every aspect of our mundane existence. It is 
every human’s duty, through good works 
prayer and mystical contemplation, to raise 
the sparks back up to the Godhead and 
repair the world. In the 18th century, the 
reformer Ba‘al Shem Tov’s populist twist on 
this once secret tradition—that every hum 
ble act can be a celebration of God’s imma- 
became the heart of his 





nent presence 
own ecstatic orthodoxy, Hasidism. 
Kabbalah ranged where conventional 
Judaism would not. The sephirah inspirit- 
ing the material world—the Shekinah—was 
feminine; her hoped-for reuniting with the 
masculine Holy One introduced both a 
feminine divinity and frankly sexual im 
agery to Judaism. Angels and demons 
struggled in Kabbalistic pages, reincarna- 
number codes 
abounded. Sublime spirituality coexisted 
with “practical Kabbalah,” the use of magic 


tion was championed 
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KABBALAH: “Received” 
mysticism; first emerged in 
12th century Provence 


ZOHAR: The canonical 
Kabbalistic text, regarded 
by some as the third most 
important Jewish book 
after the Bible and Talmud 
SEPHIROT: The Infinite 
God's 10 emanations or 
attributes, right 


SHEKINAH: Our nearest 
sephirah, God's female half 


(, 


charms or amulets. Such aspects were pro- 
foundly embarrassing to the 19th century 
founders of Reform Judaism. Reform to- 
gether with the similarly rationalist Conser- 
vative movement and modern Orthodoxy 
came to dominate American Judaism. After 
the Holocaust wiped out many of its key 
teachers, Jewish mysticism seemed des- 
tined to languish as a superstitious whisper. 

Then two things changed. A postwar 
Israeli burst of Kabbalah scholarship yield- 
ed modern Hebrew translations and anno- 
tations of vital texts. And seekers appeared 
Many younger congre- 
gants yearning for 
individual 


spirituality became impatient with Ameri- 
can Reform and Conservative Judaism's 


longtime emphasis on communal concerns 
such as Israel and synagogue building. 
Some left; some explored Eastern medita- 
tion. And author Rodger 
Kamenetz, decided that “Kabbalah is the 
poetic language of the Jewish soul.” 

Kamenetz, who wrote the best-selling 
The Jew in the Lotus, has chronicled that 
growing recognition in a sequel released 
last month, Stalking Elijah: Adventures 
with Today's Jewish Mystical Masters. He 
is part of a publishing mini-boom. Jewish 
Lights, a small house whose star is mysti- 
cally Reform rabbi and NPR 
commentator Lawrence Kushner, expects 
to sell 200,000 books this year. God Is a 
Verb, a Kabbalistic primer by Rabbi David 
Cooper, recently tore through three print- 
ings in two weeks. Says a publishing 
spokesman: “Every Jewish book that 
comes through, whether we buy it or not 
people want to append mysticism to it. 
How do we get the Kabbalah audience? 
It's kind of becoming pop.” 

And kind of becoming spiritual prac 
tice. Los Angeles Kabbalist Jonathan Omer- 
Man has tutored more than 3,000 students 


some, notes 


oriented 
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in Kabbalah and the contemplation of such 
seemingly simple mantras as the headings 
for the first four Torah readings in the book 
of Genesis. A meditation conference orga- 
nized by the Bay Area group Chochmat 


HaLev drew 500 people. Spiritual life at | 
Rabbi Rami Shapiro’s Temple Beth Or in | 


Miami features a custom-built meditation 
garden. All told, Omer-Man believes, there 
are some 200 “small scale” programs of ex- 
periential mysticism countrywide. 

Many neo-Kabbalists, especially those 
influenced by the wildly creative Jewish 
renewal guru Zalman Schachter-Shalomi, 
tailor their teachings to the spiritual aspi- 
rations of liberal Jews, rather than revive 
the Orthodox devotion that was the Kab- 
balah’s original context. Another 
thing entirely is the empire of 
Kabbalah Learning Center leader 
Rabbi Philip Berg, which claims to 
serve 10,000 students through 
programs in eight countries. Berg 
offers a profitable self-help pro- 
gram featuring a regimen of per- 
sonal “corrections”; devotees like 
Hollywood producer Sandy Gallin 
admit its basics are similar to those 
offered by Deepak Chopra or Mar- 
ianne Williamson. Yet the center 
seems simultaneously embedded 
in a religiosity that verges on the 
magical, Students learn that just 
running their eyes over the Zo- 
har’s original Aramaic can ensure 
good luck, and they chat blithely 


about which of its 24 volumes they carried | 


around that day, despite being unable to 
read a word, Sandra Bernhard, who intro- 
duced Roseanne to the center, argues that 
there is integrity to Berg's fundamentalist 
entrepreneurialism. “The basic principle 
is that you're here for a deeper reason than 
meets the eye,” she says. “You're here to 
get past desire for oneself alone, to eradi- 
cate pain and suffering. I think every- 
body’s trying to achieve that.” She adds 
that she was raised Conservative and Bat 
Mitzvahed. 

In the end, the only way for Americans 


to judge the virtue of such claims would be | 


to read for themselves, previously a tortu- 


ous undertaking. But this year a Chicago | 


foundation hired scholar Daniel Matt, au- 
thor of The Essential Kabbalah, to write 


the Zohar’s first complete English transla- | 


tion with commentary. Volume I is due in 
2000. A long time ago, Hasidic sage Mana- 
hem Mendel of Perimishlany said, “Calling 
the wisdom of Kabbalah hidden is strange. 
Whoever wants to learn—the book is read- 
ily available.” He didn’t know how right 
he'd be one day. —With reporting by 
Nadya Labi and Richard N. Ostling/New York and 
Jacqueline Saviano/Los Angeles 
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What Profits the Kabbalah? 


N HIS BACKYARD, ENSCONCED IN A COZY BLACK LEATHER ARMCHAIR, RABBI 
Philip Berg, 68, is presiding over a hushed celebration of the Jewish harvest 
festival of Sukkoth. As the garden party proceeds, he remembers when he saw 
the Light. “When you meet your master, it takes but a minute,” says Berg, re- 
ferring to the late, hallowed Kabbalist Yehudah Brandwein. “The Light simply 
turned on.” The enlightenment was passed on by marriage as well: Brandwein’s 
niece became Berg's first wife. Since Berg met Brandwein in 1962, the Brook- 
lyn-born leader of the Kabbalah Learning Center has pursued a single mission: 
the dissemination of Kabbalah to mankind and, flouting Kabbalistic orthodoxy, 
to womankind too. He concedes, however, that such lofty aspirations require fi- 
nancial grounding: “I don’t know if you can reach 5 billion people with $5 in 
your pocket.” That approach is controversial, leading many to ask whether the 
real Berg is prophet or profiteer. 
“The Rav [Berg] is meditating 
§ so intensely,” says believer Karen 
Erickson during the prayers, “be- 
cause he’s doing it for the whole 
world.” Some students attribute 
near miraculous powers to Berg; a 
former devotee, who prefers to re- 
main anonymous, admits to hav- 
ing believed the Rav was the 
channel for God’s word. Berg has 
written the bulk of the works that 
make up the center's core curricu- 
lum. That is a disturbing monop- 
oly to critics who dispute Berg’s 
theology. Berg traces the center's 
roots to two Israeli rabbis, the late 
Yehudah Ashlag and Brandwein. 


But Brandwein’s son Avraham de- 
pita dy edand of ~eadeart byt the ies any connection between the 
center and Brandwein’s legacy, 


and some scholars characterize Berg’s teachings as New Age perversions, a sort 
of Kabbalah Lite cooked up for Americans on the go. 

Berg’s Kabbalah is heavier on the pocketbook. Classes are reasonable, as lit- 
tle as $10, but costs escalate with the purchase of the center’s books and tapes. 
For example, its 24-volume edition of the Zohar, in Aramaic and Hebrew, sells 
for $345, three times the price of similar compilations. Rabbi Michael Skobac, a 
consultant for Jews for Judaism, has received complaints of aggressive and un- 
ethical door-to-door solicitation by center teachers. In addition, some members 
report feeling squeezed for cash. “At the center, they say you can only make a dif- 
ference when you give until it hurts,” says the former devotee. Berg firmly de- 
nies any coercion at the center; cardiologist Artur Spokojny agrees, pointing out 
that he happily contributed $20,000 for a Torah scroll. “Giving is never some- 
thing that I feel I have to do,” he says. “If that were the case, I'd be outta there.” 

But can students beat such a hasty retreat? The Cult Hotline and Clinic in New 
York City has received a dozen complaints from family members concerned about 
their relatives’ overzealous commitment to the center. Students often spend Jew- 
ish holidays with Berg; a few become hevra, volunteers who live and work at cen- 
ter facilities. “My husband took our daughters there,” says a Long Island, N.Y., 
homemaker. “My eight-year-old said, “When you look into Rabbi Berg’s eyes, you 
see his soul, and he’s beautiful.’ I ask you, is that normal?” Their marriage fell apart 
after her husband insisted on spending Rosh Hashana at the center. 

Still, during Sukkoth, the students don’t seem dysfunctional. Berg has put them 
up for a spiritual slumber party. Laughter rings out, and the smell of pea soup and 
fresh-baked challah bread emanates from the kitchen, Says Erickson: “Kabbalah is 
like the spiritual refrigerator. If you're hungry, go eat.” —By Nadya Labi 
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Tube for Tots 


Move over, Barney. You've now got some company 


By JAMES COLLINS 





E OFTEN HEAR ABOUT 
the extraordinary pow- 
ers of television: the 
power to amuse and in- 
form the masses, the 
power to reshape politics, 
the power to bring togeth- 
er far-flung peoples. These 
are all significant, but there’s another 
that’s even more impressive—the power 
to keep a four-year-old quiet. All parents 
know about this miraculous effect, and 
many take advantage of it without even 
caring what program is on—Mannix re- 
runs, Cochran and Company, golf—as 
long as the child sits staring dumbly at the 
fires of the TV hearth. 

Still, no one wants to put the brain of 
his or her offspring at risk, even for the sake 
of a few minutes of peace, so it would be 
nice if there were shows that actually did 
small children some good. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a parent might even regard 
TV as something positive rather than as 
a form of sedation. But are there such 
shows? And are any of them not Barney? 





ee 
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Parents can take heart: the amount of 
programming for preschoolers has ex- 
ploded, and much of it is both entertaining 
and beneficial. The old standbys—Mister 
Rogers, Sesame Street and Barney—re- 
main, but dozens of other shows are now 
on the air or are scheduled to appear in the 
coming months. On the Disney Channel, 
there is Bear in the Big Blue House, which 
features a 7-ft. bear and his puppet 
friends; the WB network is showing Chan- 
nel Umptee-3, a cartoon that Norman Lear 
is helping produce; a new Captain Kanga- 
roo is in syndication; Nickelodeon sched- 
ules five hours of preschool TV each week- 
day; and pss has the Muppet-like Wim- 
zie’s House and, coming in the spring, 
Teletubbies. A huge hit in England, Tele- 
tubbies stars four beings who seem to be 
made out of terry cloth and who all have 
TV screens in their stomach. Well, it’s the 
English—they also love marmite and Oasis. 

Several forces have encouraged the 
creation of these shows for preschoolers. 
Cable continues to grow and demand more 
programming for every conceivable niche; 
new FCC regulations require broadcast sta- 
tions to air three hours of educational and 
informational programming for children 
each week; recent research in early child- 
hood development has stimulated interest 
in that stage of life; and, finally, producers 
have discovered that a preschool show can 
make a lot of money. “The success of some 








preschool shows in driving licensing and 
product sales is extraordinary,” says Mar- 


jorie Kaplan, who oversees children’s pro- 


gramming at the Discovery Networks. 
“When something like Barney comes; 
along, it changes what the world can expect = 
from preschool success. People tend to fish = 
where the fish are.” The creators of Barney = 
caught a lot of fish: he has sold 44 million 
videos, 34 million books and countless 
Barney and Baby Bop plush toys. ; 
The good news is that watching 
some of these shows can actually be 
healthy for children. Kathryn Mont- 
gomery, president of a leading advocacy 5 
group called the Center for Media Edu- 
cation, welcomes the new program-2 
ming. “When they do it well,” she says 
“it really can educate kids. There’s re-§ 
search on it that shows that it does en-- 
hance learning.” Like their predece 
sors, the new shows attempt to foster the = 
social, moral and cognitive development 
of their viewers. Each episode usually im-4 
parts a specific lesson, 
whether it be about 
friendship or lying 
or sibling rivalry 
or the risk of go- 
ing down the drain 
with the bathwater. & 
Psychologists and 
educators serve as 
consultants (this has 
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become a small industry) and review 
scripts closely. Harvard psychiatrist Al- 
vin Poussaint advises a syndicated 
show called The Crayon Box and says 
he once objected to the phrase “inde- 
pendent strong-willed woman” because 
he thought that, in the context, it came 
across as something negative. The words 
were taken out. 

No one can object to the content of 
the new shows; it’s the style of some of 
them that raises questions. Experts say 
that preschoolers are best served by 
shows that are slow-paced, repetitive 
and simple. Daniel Anderson, a professor 
at the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst, has written extensively 
on children’s television, has been a 
consultant on several shows and 
has developed guidelines for pre- 
school programming. “The most 
fundamental principle is, make it 
understandable,” he says. “It takes 
a lot of work to get writers and pro- 
ducers to understand what pre- 
schoolers are capable of digesting. 
And the second principle is that 
any type of narrative structure 
should be as linear as possible. 
Also you should not overburden 
the child with a juxtaposition of vi- 
sual images and sounds.” Finally, 
Anderson says, a_preschooler’s 
daily life is full of things that are 
new, so shows should not reach for 
novelty. 

Many of the new shows seem to 
have been created according to 
very different expectations. Take 
Channel Umptee-3, which is in- 
tended to appeal to children as 
young as two. The premise is thatan 
ostrich, a snail and a fantasy crea- 
ture called Holey Moley are operat- 
ing an underground television sta- 
tion. Old black-and-white film 
footage is spliced into the show, 
and static often appears as if a chan- 
nel were being changed. “This is a show I 
wish I had as a kid,” says Jim George, who 
created Channel Umptee-3. “I thought, 
What if there was a show put on by a 
bunch of wildly enthusiastic people who 
start their own TV channel? Of course, 
the whole world is against them.” George 
has a lot of imagination, and Channel 
Umptee-3 can sometimes be funny, but is 
it really right for preschoolers? 

Blue’s Clues does meet Anderson’s cri- 
teria (he was a consultant). Shown on 
Nickelodeon, it is the highest-rated show 
for preschoolers on commercial televi- 
sion; among all shows for the age group, it 
comes in third behind Barney and Arthur, 
a cartoon about an aardvark that was de- 





veloped mainly for older children. Blue’s 
Clues has a rigid structure: in each 
episode, a young man named Steve 
(played by Steven Burns, who could not 
be more likable) tries to figure out the 
answer to a question. Blue, his animated 
pet dog, provides clues by putting his 
paw print on three objects. For example, 
in one episode, Blue, wishing Steve to 
guess what he wanted to drink with his 
snack, put his print on a cup, a straw and 
a cow. The solution: Blue wanted to 
drink milk from a cup with a straw. As 
Steve looks for the clues, he runs into 
other characters and performs 

simple logic 


Mommy, | Want... 


CAPTAIN KANGAROO (Syndicated 


1 puppet 


exercises—asking, say, which item doesn’t 
belong in a group of vegetables in which 
three are green and the fourth is a carrot. 
The pace of Blue’s Clues is deliberate, the 
material is presented very clearly, and 
the same episode airs daily for a week so 
the viewers can master the material. 
Other shows divide up more or less 
along the lines of Channel Umptee-3 and 
Blue’s Clues. Wimzie’s House on PBs, 
which has received a lot of attention, is 
another program made by talented peo- 
ple that may be too manic for its intend- 
ed viewers, Wimzie is half bird and half 
dragon. She lives with her parents, her 
grandmother and her little brother; and 
since her house is a day-care center, it is 
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usually full of her friends. The show is 
sweet, but it is hard to follow. “Why does 
[it] have to be so cluttered?” asks Jerome 
Singer, who with his wife Dorothy di- 
rects the Yale University Family Televi- 
sion Research and Consultation Center. 
“I mean, the amount of jumping around 
and shouting and noise—there’s difficul- 
ty for even us as adults in understanding 
the language.” 

A show that Singer is very enthusias- 
tic about is The All New Captain Kanga- 
roo. “I think that it’s excellent,” he says. 
“Kids need that live person. He talks 

slowly. It looks to me like it’s going 

to be a significant addition.” The 

show is syndicated, and was creat- 

ed in part to help independent sta- 
tions satisfy the new Fcc regula- 
tions. John McDonough, the new 
Captain, looks disturbingly like Mr. 
French on Family Affair, and the 
set is garish, but the show has 
warmth and charm and maintains a 
slow pace. 

Teletubbies, meanwhile, is with- 
out doubt the most inventive of the 
new shows. The others have the 
same kinds of puppets, the same 
kind of scripts. On Teletubbies, the 
characters, the world they inhabit, 
their language—which is supposed to 
be that of two- or three-year-olds— 
are all unique. Since it is in the 
process of being Americanized, not 
very much of it is available for viewing, 
but it could be strange and wonderful. 
Shows for preschoolers must ap- 
peal also to another demographic—the 
parents who end up watching them 
too. It's paradoxical, but the truly 
childish programs may actually be 
more appealing to adults than those 
that are lively and sophisticated. The 
rhythm, look and attitude of Channel 
Umptee-3, for example, are extremely 
familiar. You've seen all the moves a 
million times, and watching the show 
you enter a state of reflexive TV con- 
sciousness. The pace and tone of the 
more simplistic programs, on the other 
hand, is very unfamiliar, which makes 
them oddly fascinating. More effectively 
than a minimalist musical composition 
or a 16-hour theater piece featuring lots 
of chanting, they stretch your sense of 
time and change your mode of thinking. 
They also exercise an emotional attrac- 
tion as they reassure the child within 
that the world is a stable, comprehensi- 
ble place where he or she is valued. The 
grownup without knows better, of course, 
but that just makes the message more 
appealing. —Reported by Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles and William Tynan/New York 
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The director's 


Steven Stealberg? 






new film is hit with a $10 million 


plagiarism suit. But isn’t history free to all? 


By BRUCE HANDY 


N MAKING AMISTAD, HIS FORTHCOM- 
ing film about a 19th century slave re- 
bellion, Steven Spielberg faced the 
difficult task of shaping a coherent nar- 
rative out of history, always a tricky busi- 
ness, given the manifold ambiguities and 
contradictions of human behavior. A sim- 
ilar task awaits whoever gets to adjudicate 
a recently filed lawsuit alleging that Spiel- 
berg and his colleagues are, to put it bald- 
ly, plagiarists—that they swiped their vi- 


sion of the Amistad tale from Echo of 


Lions, a little-known historical novel by 
Barbara Chase-Riboud. 

Lawsuits like this are common in the 
entertainment industry, but the attor- 
neys here are talking awfully tough. “This 
is the most egregious case I’ve ever seen,” 
says Chase-Riboud’s attorney, who is ask 
ing for $10 million in damages and 
threatening to seek an injunction to block 
the film’s release. Spielberg’s lawyer re- 
torts that the plaintiff is “nuts” and that 
her novel is “wordy, dull, confusing and 
phony.” So there. 

The history: In 1839, Africans aboard 
a Spanish slave ship named the Amistad 
escaped their chains and killed most of 
the crew. Two months later, the ship was 
found drifting off the shore of Long Is- 
land, N the mutineers were 
taken into custody. Former President 
John Quincy Adams ended up arguing 
before the U.S. Supreme Court the case 
for giving the Africans their freedom. 


Y., where 


The Hollywood history: In 1984, con- 
vinced that the Amistad episode would 
make a great film, Debbie Allen, the ac- 
tress (Fame) and choreographer (numer- 
ous Academy Award shows), optioned a 
historical novel about the case, Black 
Mutiny. After nearly 10 years of making 
no headway with the project, she took it 
to DreamWorks SKG, the fledgling studio 
founded by Spielberg with Jeffrey 
Katzenberg and David Geffen. 

The further Hollywood history: In 
1988, Chase-Riboud finished a draft of 
her novel about the Amistad, which was 
sent by her pal, Jacqueline Onassis, to 
Amblin, Spielberg’s production compa- 
ny. Executives read the book and made 
nice noises but ended up passing on it 
So one can Chase-Riboud’s 
consternation when she read in Variety 
last fall that Spielberg would be direct- 
ing Amistad. 

Does 
have title to his 
tory? With their 
shared 
fact, 
obviously 


imagine 


anyone 


basis in 
there are 
a lot of 
similarities be- 
tween Echo of Li 
ons and Amistad 
But judging from 
the 
ing script 


film’s shoot- 


the 


two works are 
vastly different 
in tone, structure 





LEGACIES Based on a real slave revolt, 
Amistad aims to be like Schindler's List 
and dramatic focus. Echo of Lions has 
moments of empathic brilliance but 
suffers from not knowing which events 
deserve emphasis. The Amistad script is 
the sleek, A-list product—riveting, liter- 
ate, conventional. 

The lawsuit details 12 instances in 
which inventions of Chase-Riboud have 
allegedly ended up in the shooting script. 
However, at least to a critic’s eye, many 
of the examples appear to be trivial or 
forced. For example, the suit alleges that 
Chase-Riboud invented the notion that 
the rebellion’s leader, Cinque, had a son, 
which is also suggested in the film, but 
other histories say he did indeed have 
children. One of the suit’s most substan- 
tive claims is that both works include a 
fictional black abolitionist who aids in 
the Africans’ legal case. But there was no 
shortage of real-life black abolitionists at 
the time, and it’s hard to imagine any 
dramatist presenting this story to a con- 
temporary audience without an African- 
American activist at its core. 

Still, Chase-Riboud may have 
In addition to the fact that her novel was 
submitted to Spielberg's company, an 
even more telling detail may be that the 
film’s sole credited screenwriter, David 
Franzoni, participated in 
meetings when Dustin Hoffman’s com- 
pany considered adapting Echo of Lions 
Franzoni denies reading the book, but it 
would be hard to argue that he wasn’t at 
least familiar with it. 

Both sides agree that Amistad has a 
chance to be the Schindler's List for the 
African diaspora. “ 
story and so long neglected,” 
Riboud, “that to have this cloud over its 
head is a tragedy. It proves the cynicism 
of the filmmakers.” 

“I don’t have any anger at Barbara,” 
replies producer Allen. “I know she’s do 
ing this out of passion.” Reported by 
Jeffrey Ressner and Andrea Sachs/New York 


a case. 


previously 


This is so important a 
says Chase- 


TRYING TO GET TO THE ROOTS OF AMISTAD 


ee 
wna 


: 
3 
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Auctioneers’ Slugfest 


The ’80s market boom is history. So Christie's 
and Sotheby’s now try to outpromote each other 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


N TODAY'S ART MARKET, MILLION-DOLLAR 

prices are as common as bugs on a 

bayou pickup’s windshield. You need 

eight figures to make news, and even 
then it may not work. The early results of 
the fall auction season—which began last 
week and will continue through this 
week—confirm this: one big bang, and 
not much else. The bang was afforded by 
the collection of works by Picasso (plus 
some by Jasper Johns, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and other Ameri- 
can artists) put together 
over 50 years, on a fairly 
modest budget, by Vic- 
tor and Sally Ganz. It 
was one of the more fa- 
mous American private 
collections, and it con- 
tained some works—es- 
pecially the Picassos 
of very high quality. 

Christie’s promoted 
the Ganz sale with the 
determination of a Pan- 
zer division hitting the 
French border. To woo 
the heirs, Christie’s, as 
reported in the Wall 
Street Journal, struck a 
complicated guarantee 
deal whereby the four 
Ganz children would get 
a total of $120 million, 
no matter what the pic- 
tures realized on the 
block. Then came a thick calendar of 
promotional dinner parties (catered in a 
town house hung with the Ganz art- 
works), symposiums on Picasso and the 
collection, private and public viewings, 
and a general media blitz. 

For once, all the elements meshed. 
The sale totaled $206.5 million, the 
largest return ever on a private collec- 
tion sold at auction. The $48.4 million 
bid by an undisclosed buyer for Picas- 
so’s The Dream, a lyrically erotic 1932 
portrait of his mistress, Marie-Thérése 
Walter, was the second highest sum 
ever paid for a Picasso. 

Did such heavy fiscal lifting presage, 
as some hoped, a return to the market 
boom of the "80s, when squillionaires 


102 


BIG BANG Picasso's The Dream helped 
Christie's set a record in the Ganz sale 


competed for favored artworks like 
mountain rams in rut clashing horns 
over a crag or a mate, and when new 
money would pay just about anything for 
just about anything? Obviously not. For 
instance, at the Ganz sale someone paid 
$7.9 million for a good Jasper Johns—a 
far cry from the $17 million paid for a 
comparable picture at Sotheby's nine 
years ago. 

The success of the Ganz sale lay 
partly in the excellence of some of its 
contents, but largely in the adroitness of 





Christie’s promotion. If there 
were any doubts about this, they 

were dispelled by the results of oth- 

er sales last week, which were medi- 
ocre. Two nights after the Ganz sale, 
the Evelyn Sharp collection of mod- 
ern art went on the block at Sothe- 
by’s. It was a second-rate affair at best, 
chopped liver compared with the Ganz 
foie gras. The auction house had given 
the Sharp estate a guarantee, undis- 
closed but somewhere near the low ag- 
gregate-sales estimate, which was $59 
million. But the whole sale made only 
$41.2 million, which left the house with 
a net loss of $10 million to $15 million. 
Even its star picture—a 1916 Modigliani 
nude whose rosy skin and cute pubic 
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patch would, one might have thought, 
rouse the cupidity of any redblooded 
conglomerateur—failed to reach its $10 
million estimate. 

That’s how presale guarantees have 
turned the auction business more and 
more into a casino. The enduring mys- 
tery is why people rich and presumably 
smart enough to have $20 million or 
$30 million to spend on a painting can 
be so easily led by the obvious strategies 
of auction-house promotion. Surely no 
diner intime in the boardroom is worth 
that. But the game must perforce go on: 
Sotheby's, faced by the task later this 
month of selling a collection of me- 
dieval enamels, has even hired the 
avant-garde director Robert Wilson to 
stage a show in which the limbs of his 
actors may emerge from behind drapes, 
reminding the (presumably) entranced 
customers that the reliquaries once held 
_ the remains of saints. 
Behind the hoopla, 
= there isa harder story to 
> the continuous slugfest 
| between the two big 
auction firms. Through 
the 80s and early ’90s, 
* Sotheby's ruled the 
= roost in sales and ag- 

gressive publicity. But 
last year, for the first 
time, Christie's took the 
lead. Sotheby's 1996 
sales were $336.5 mil- 
lion, an increase of 7.5% 
over its "95 results; 
Christie’s sold $389.1 
million worth of art and 
trinkets, for a 31% 
growth. Art-world in- 
siders attribute some of 
Sotheby's woes to a loss 
of top personnel irked, 
it is alleged, by its abra- 
sive chief executive offi- 
cer, Diana Brooks. European 
chairman and top auctioneer Si- 
mon de Pury resigned in September to 
start his own art-investment firm. Be- 
fore him, the house lost its able duo of 
contemporary-art specialists, David 
Nash and Lucy Mitchell-Innes. All 
three were at the sales last week, buying 
for their own clients. 

Before the sales started, Tobias Mey- 
er, Sotheby’s head of contemporary art, 
confidently asserted that the market was 
full of new players, younger buyers who 
“don’t even remember the bad days of 
1991” when the art market crashed. They 
should try to. As Santayana said, those 
who cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it. = 








Stand Up and 


Roar 


Forget the hype; Disney's dazzling stage version 
of The Lion King brings fresh life to Broadway 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


VERY BIG BROADWAY MUSICAL THESE 
days has the obligatory souvenir 
stand in the lobby, where happy 
patrons can buy a Cats T shirt or a 
Les Miz CD on their way out. But the 
gaudily restored New Amsterdam The 
atre on 42nd Street, where Disney's 
stage version of The Lion King opened 
last week, boasts nothing less than an 
entire filled with sweatshirts, 
stuffed animals and other Simba memo- 
rabilia. Has there ever been a Broadway 


store 


show more confident that it will run for 

ever? It has to; how else are the kids go- 
ing to pass the time before loading up 
on merchandise? 

So much for the cynicism. It evapo 
rates about 30 seconds after the house 
lights dim and director Julie Taymor’s 
menagerie starts appearing on the stage 
and in the aisles. A pair of spindly giraffes 
(with men on stilts hidden inside) parade 
regally in front of a golden sun. A chee- 
tah prowls the stage, manipulated by a 
fully visible actor as if she were pushing 
an anthropomorphic 
Birds “fly” on the end of a pole waved 
around like a kite, while a huge elephant 
As they con 
verge to the strains of Circle of Life, it’s 


wheelbarrow 


galumphs down the aisle 


not just an awe-inspiring sight, it’s also a 
notice to kids and adults alike: Broadway 
theater is alive again 

Disney seemed to be taking a risk 
when it hired Taymor—an avant-garde 


director who uses puppets, masks and 


other non-Western theater techniques 
to adapt its most popular animated 
film for the stage 
been a 
brought the same kind of let’s-start- 
from-scratch inspiration that Walt and 
his fellow had 
when they created Mickey and Snow 
White and virtually invented the art of 
movie animation 
Taymor’s imaginative ideas seem 


It turns out to have 


masterstroke. Taymor has 


animators must have 


limitless. Actors wear masks atop their 
heads and manipulate life-size puppets, 
in bold defiance of conventional stage 
literalism. Dance numbers brim with 
vibrant, African-carnival col- 

ors; the big action se 
quences, like a wildebeest 
stampede conveyed by 
wheels and masks, daz 
zle with their allusive 
originality. Some of 
the most striking im- 
ages are the simplest 
Women 
headdresses stand in 


with grass 


a row and sway to 
manifest wind in 
the African savanna 
When the lionesses 
grieve over the 
death of their King, 
Mufasa, they pull rib 
bons of fabric from their 
eyes to suggest tears 
It’s a gorgeous, gasp- 
And 
it works 


inducing spectacle 
most of the time 
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PRIMAL POWER Vickery as Scar and 
Samuel E. Wright as Mufasa square off in 
Taymor’s richly stylized production 


dramatically. The fable of Simba the lion 
cub, who believes he has caused his 
father’s death and exiles himself out of 
shame, is perhaps the most powerful of all 
the Disney latter-day cartoon myths. The 
story still depends too much on the exag 
gerated villainy of Simba’s uncle Scar 
(John Vickery, nicely reprising Jeremy 
Irons’ silky voicing of the character in the 
film); can’t a kid disobey his father without 
help? And some of the comedy here, espe 
cially Geoff Hoyle’s hammy-English-but 
ler routine as Zazu, is more labored than in 
the film. But the show has few longueurs 
some good new songs (Tim Rice and Elton 
John added three to the five they wrote for 
the film), and elaborately staged climaxes 
that really pay off. When Mufasa falls to his 
death from a cliff, he floats to the ground 
(suspended on wires) with a slow-motion 
grandeur that no movie spt 

cial effect could top 

The musical has a 
touch of Broadway pi 
zazz (Scott Irby-Ranniar 

perhaps a bit too show 

biz as the young Sim 
ba) and some wel- 
come multicultural 
Afri- 
can choral numbers 
written by Lebo M 
and Mark Mancina.) 
Most important 


flavoring (the 


and 
against all odds—it has 
innocence. The show 
appeals to our primal 
childlike excitement in 

the power of theater 


to make us see things 


“> REGAL PRIDE things afresh. See 
Achorus line of this Lion King—and 
African pageantry skip the store “ 
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RGESS OM ARAMARK h OWEN CHAPPELL OF BRITISH PETROLEUM 


Would we have sold 50,000 barrels of oil a day at $22 a barrel in 1996 if ARAMARK weren't a major part of the consortium of companies working 


with +f 


ith us in the North Sea? I think the answer is clearly, no. Oh, we knew how well Dean Burgess and his team would handle our food service, 
g 





magazine and book concessions, the facility management and even mail delivery for 90 full-time people. There was never a doubt. But when 


ARAMARK had the idea to build the entire offshore crew’s living quarters on dry land, float it to the site, lift it onto the platform and in less than four 





s when we knew we had ourselves a real partner. And to think, the entire project 
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came in $136 million under bi When you combine that with the millions of barrels of oi! we've sold, well, what can I say?” The words of Owen 





Chappell of British Petroleum. Who said it couldn't be done? No one at ARAMARK, that’s for sure. That attitude is nowhere to be found when the 
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ng a partner save money. And helping a partner make money. It’s led Mr, Chappell to 
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Going for the Rafters 


Three big stars indulge in some old-fashioned 
sing-your-heart-out emoting. Better bring a mop 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


OMETIMES—LIKE, SAY, AFTER YOU'VE 

heard that horrifically Day-Glo song 

Barbie Girl for the 1,651st time on 

the radio—you just want to hear an 
old-fashioned song song. The kind where 
the singer actually sings, the melody ac- 
tually has a melody, and the whole thing 
builds gradually, powerfully, inevitably, 
and crests with a big golden payoff note. 
Three new albums would seem to be 
aimed at that need: Canadian chanteuse 
Celine Dion’s Let’s Talk About Love (550 
Music), vocal power lifter Michael Bol- 
ton’s All That Matters (Columbia) and 
Barbra Streisand’s Higher Ground (Co- 
lumbia). These performers are of dif- 
fering ages, but they are all from the old 
school. When they sing, they often go for 
the cheap seats, the rafters, the chande- 
liers. They evoke thoughts of shattering 
wineglasses and standing ovations and 
encores that go on and on until one’s 
palms are sore from clapping. Our cyni- 
cal side knows their albums are designed 
primarily to move units; our innocent 
side hopes against hope that they, none- 
theless, will move us as well. 


Affectations Without End 


Dion seems to have adopted the sound 
that Mariah Carey abandoned several 
years back—that crushing, crashing, 


Let’s Talk About Love. 0.K., but 
aren't there better ways to express it? 


pomp-and-circumstance style that seeks 
to swallow the listener up in production 
and emotion. The main problem with 
Let’s Talk About Love is that Dion’s 
sense of dynamics is only a trifle more re- 
fined than Saddam Hussein’s sense of in- 
ternational protocol. She doesn’t build 
songs, she demolishes them, she over- 
runs them, like Caesar conquering Gaul. 
Oh, she tries to rein herself in, but to no 
avail. The song The Reason starts off gen- 
tly, then, out of nowhere, Dion starts to 
shriek. The reason? Because she can. 
On another song, | Hate You Then I 
Love You, Dion makes the mistake of 
having opera star Luciano Pavarotti join 
her in a duet. Now, inviting Pavarotti to 
sing a fluff-headed pop song is like ask- 
ing Picasso to paint your house—it’s just 
not practical. Pavarotti’s big, clear tenor 
easily trumps Dion’s showy yelp, and he 
doesn’t stop there—he goes on to over- 
whelm the song’s flitty lyrics and thrash 
its slight melody. Final score: Pavarotti: 
3, Song: 0, Dion: 0. And while we're at it, 
give Dion a zero for this album too. 


Animation Without Soul 
Listening to Bolton sing is a little bit like 
how one imagines it must be to get 


| chewed out by New York Jets football 


coach Bill Parcells—only with guitars. 
Bolton is one of those guys who, even 
when he’s singing softly, SEEMS TO BE 


All That Matters doesn't add up 
to all that much. Nice haircut, though 
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SINGING IN CAPITAL LETTERS. He 
invests nearly every phrase of every song 
with unbearable, unearned emotion, 
and several of the songs are cluttered 
with heavy-metalish guitar asides that 
seem lifted from Spinal Tap B sides. The 
last song on this album, Go the Distance, 
is a fitting closer. It’s from the animated 
movie Hercules, and every line has the 
two-dimensionality of a cartoon. 


Affection Without Inspiration 

Streisand has one of those voices that can 
take you places. Go back and check out 
her 1970 rendition of the title song from 
her movie musical On a Clear Day You 
Can See Forever: it makes you feel eligi- 
ble for frequent-flyer miles. Streisand 
also has that rare ability to make show-biz 
emotions seem sincere; when she hits 
those big payoff notes, she doesn’t do it 
just because she can; she does it because 
the song calls for it, because the big note 
she’s holding is the only way to express 
what she’s feeling. Higher Ground, un- 
fortunately, is more of a low-lying pla- 
teau. It’s an album of spiritually oriented 
“inspirational” songs—a hot genre right 
now, given LeAnn Rimes’ hit collection 
of similarly themed material. Higher 
Ground, for its part, is a little too polite. 
Streisand’s at her best on the track On 
Holy Ground: her voice scales the song, 
rising above the piano and the organ and 
the gospel choir, and at the climax hits a 
decisive, optimistic end note. She would 
have done well to have left off the song 
Tell Him, a duet with Dion that appears 
on both their albums. Streisand’s too 
good to share billing with Dion. Hope- 
fully, Streisand’s next album will be a 
more fitting showcase for her transport- 
ing talents. 2 


Higher Ground is rather flat. 
But you have to love her sincerity 
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Been There, 
Done That 


Sequels. Prequels. 
Sometimes it’s better to 
leave well enough alone 
By JOHN SKOW 


WRITING A SEQUEL TO A 
rare, magical novel can 
be a dodgy undertaking, 
and it’s not hard to see 
why. The fine first novel 
gets done, let’s say, be- 
cause an enchanted story 
taps the author on the 
a shoulder and titanic char- 
acters rage to be let loose. 
The sequel trundles along, often as not, 
merely because writer and readers want 
to spend more time with people they've 
grown fond of. The forces at work aren't 
as powerful, and enchantment can be 
elusive. It could be a letdown, for in- 
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THE LAST ROUNDUP: McMurtry brings 
his Lonesome Dove characters full circle 


stance, to learn that Ishmael, rescued by 
the Rachel, returns to New Bedford and 
starts a seafood restaurant called The 
White Whale, only to be shut down by a 
spectral, one-legged inspector from the 
board of health. 

Consider two new sequels by a couple 
| of very good writers, Larry McMurtry 
(Comanche Moon; Simon & Schuster; 752 

pages; $28.50), and Peter Matthiessen 


(Lost Man’s River; Random House; 539 
pages; $26.95). Each lengthy book has its 
strong points, and each is worth a reader's 
time; but for quite different reasons, nei- 
ther entirely works. 

McMurtry’s new novel is both se- 
quel and prequel, chronologically the 
second installment, though written last, 
of a four-part saga whose splendid third 
book (written first) is that most beguiling 
of all horse operas, 1985’s Lonesome 
Dove. A raunchy, sentimental narration 
about a couple of old Texas Rangers on a 
cattle drive, this Pulitzer prizewinner 
was McMurtry at the absolute top of his 
form. The author, as much in love with 
Lonesome Dove as his readers were, con- 
trived a sequel, Streets of Laredo (1993). 
It was pale and sad because Gus Mc- 
Crae, one of his heroes, was dead, and 
the other, Woodrow Call, was old. Then 
in 1995 McMurtry reached back with a 
thunderation called Dead Man’s Walk to 
pick up his heroes as daft and randy 19- 
year-old Rangers on a misbegotten inva- 
sion of Mexican territory. 

Comanche Moon is in some ways the 
best of the subsidiary novels propped 
against the central narration of Lonesome 
Dove. The core of it is a moody, valedicto- 
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ry view of Southwestern Indians at the 
time just before and just after the Civil 
War (which appears only as a distant com- 
motion). Comanche raiding bands in 
Texas are beginning to starve because 
whites to the north have slaughtered the 
buffalo herds. The author develops a cou- 
ple of minor figures we've met before, the 
fearsome chief Buffalo Hump and a 
quizzical tracker named Famous Shoes 
who are among the best characters in the 
entire saga. A mad subplot 
involving a Central Amer- 
ican sadist and a crazed 
New England scholar is 
good, chilling fun 

Call and McCrae are 
the author’s unsolved 
problems. In Lonesome 





Dove they were amusing 
middle-aged adolescents 
which seemed to be the author's 
gloss on the American West. This 
means, however, that in the long pres- 
ent novel they spend many, many chap 
ters not maturing: Gus mooning for his 
lost Clara, and Woodrow being cold to 
Maggie, his son’s mother. When they 
turn sideways on stage, they are seen to 
be band-sawed from plywood, a draw 





back that at last seems to matter. 
Lost Man’s River is another kind of 
troublesome sequel, a second swat at an 
obsession that has buzzed around the au- 
thor’s head for a decade or more. Killing 
Mister Watson, published in 1990, was 
Matthiessen’s impressive, exasperating 
novel about the shooting, in 1910, of a 
man named E. J. Watson, by a mob of an- 
gry townsmen in southwest Florida. Was 
Watson a hardworking planter and fam- 
ily man who paid his bills and helped his 
neighbors, or a bar brawler and casual 
gunman who killed his hired hands 
rather than pay them at the end of the 
cane-cutting season? Or was he both? 
The Watson episc ide is at least partly 
factual. Matthiessen excels at writing 
nonfiction, but he seems uncomfortable 
inventing the astonishments—the outra 
geous lies—that keep novels afloat. Per 
haps for this reason, he locked his readers 
away from E.J. Watson and the central 
drama. He presented his novel as a sheaf 
of tortuous, conflicting depositions by 
participants and onlookers that left the 
truth about the enigmatic Watson untold. 
Lost Man’s River carries the puzzle for- 
ward, but in doing so withdraws an addi- 
tional 50 years from the event. Lucius 


SWAMP SHOOTING: Matthiessen revisits 
the scene of his Florida murder mystery 


Watson, one of E.J.’s sons, by now an 
elderly, self-apologetic historian, pokes 
around, finds the sole credible witness 
still alive and to some extent sorts things 
out. The oddity here is that the author 
cares more about the old shooting than 
most of the characters seem to. As with 
the first novel (a necessity for under 

standing the second), what is first rate 
is Matthiessen’s loving descriptions of 
wildlife, human swamp dwellers and the 
interwoven land and water of the coastal 
islands. A third book, with more home 
truths about old E.J., is promised. aw 
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Profiles in Courage 


Undaunted, historian Stephen Ambrose turns 
from Lewis and Clark to Willie and Joe 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD itary experience ended in 1955 after two 
years of R.0.T.c. at the University of Wis- 
consin, deftly avoids the punditry and 
globaloney of armchair adjutants and 
mediagenic experts. 

Winning wars is obviously a vast and 
complex team effort. But as Ambrose | 
bluntly says of World War II, “None of 
this would have mattered if the infantry | 
had failed to do its duty, because in the 
end it came down to the poor sons-of- 
bitches making the attack.” The proof is 
in Citizen Soldiers (Simon & Schuster; 
512 pages; $27.50), Ambrose’s 20th book 
and a high point of his long fascination 





LIKE THE U.S. CAVALRY IN 
the last reel, Stephen Am- 
brose arrives just in time 
to rescue American histo- 
ry from total deconstruc- 
tion by ethnocentrists, 
genderists and soreheads 
of the left and right. 

The bugle sounded 

last year with Ambrose’s Un- 
daunted Courage, a retelling of the Lew- 
is and Clark expedition that made skillful 
use of the explorers’ journals. That best | 
seller rekindled appreciation for an 
achievement as remarkable in 1807 as 
the first manned moon landing was in 
1969. And in case it has gone unnoticed, 
the journey was an undertaking by an 
ethnically and racially mixed group. 

Defying conventional skepticism 
about the public appetite for history on 
the hoof, Undaunted Courage sold more 
than 750,000 copies, about half of them 
in paperback. “I had no idea that it 
would become so big,” says the recently 
retired University of New Orleans his- 
tory professor, whose more modest liter- 
ary successes include books on Custer, 
Crazy Horse, Eisenhower and Nixon. 
“It’s a whole new game,” he says. “At the 
age of 60, I became a rich man.” 

A year older and still bemused by his 
good fortune, Ambrose is following up 
his 1996 breakthrough with three vol- 
umes, two new and one newish. The lat- 
ter, the hefty American Heritage New 
History of World War II (Viking; 628 
pages; $50), was first published in 1966 d 
with text by the late New York Times cor- | © (a8! #. 
respondent C.L. Sulzberger and pho- at 














MASTER OF ARMS: Chronicling the ways 
of leaders and followers in times of war 


ate 
tographs culled from international ar- | i be 
chives. It was an elegant memorial to a * 


the war’s unimaginable destruction, an- | Go 
guish and fortitude. Ambrose furthers | ® = 
that tragic sense in his revision, which | 
includes updated material on code 
breaking, Japanese war crimes and Hit- 
ler’s atom-bomb project. 

Americans at War (University Press 
of Mississippi; 200 pages; $28) is a new 
collection of Ambrose’s essays that 
demonstrates deep knowledge and 
common sense about mankind’s most 
senseless activity. Its author, whose mil- 
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ID AND SWEAT: Praise for the heroism of common 
infantrymen like these during the Normandy invasion 


with the nature of leaders and followers. 

Combining a crusty overview with 
extensive oral histories, Citizen Soldiers 
follows combat units and individual bat- 
tle-numb troopers from the invasion of 
Normandy to the Allied victory in Berlin. 
Not many starters finished. The period 
from June 7, 1944, to May 7, 1945, is sat- 
urated in blood, sometimes frozen solid. 
What was called the Crusade in Europe 
is in large part a story of questionable 
judgments, dumb luck, trial and error 
(the easiest way to dig a foxhole in ice- 
bound terrain is to start with a hand 
grenade; the main lesson learned in 
street fighting, says one survivor, is to 
stay off the street). “I feel very close to 
these guys,” says Ambrose, who looks 
and sounds like a hardened field com- 
mander yet admits he sometimes cries at 
the computer. 

Memory has truncated the liberation 
of Western Europe into 11 months of 
steadily grinding the Wehrmacht with 
fresh replacements and endless supplies 
from America’s factories. Even the Battle 
of the Bulge is generally regarded as a 
momentary setback to an inevitable Al- 
lied victory. Ambrose, founder of the 
Eisenhower Center at the University of 
New Orleans, hears a different story 
from the veterans—especially those who 
were ordered to advance continuously 
through the Hurtgen Forest despite ap- 
palling losses. The 28th Division alone 
suffered more than 6,000 killed and 
wounded, many by falling branches cun- 
ningly blasted from towering evergreens 
by German artillery. 

Ambrose’s macro war is suitably 
conventional. Allied Commander Eisen- 
hower was the right man in the right job; 
British Field Marshal Montgomery was 
an obstructionist and all-round pain in 
the keister; Patton was the best field 
_ general of the war, despite 
eugenic notions that were 
&* strictly Third Reich—he 
? pulled the bravest men off 
? of the front to preserve 
* their bloodlines. 

t But the heart of Citi- 
* zen Soldier is with Willie 
= and Joe, Bill Mauldin’s 
® famous editorial-cartoon 
dogfaces. Today they would 
be well into their 70s, if 
the Lucky Strikes and 
Spam didn’t do them in. 
They would probably be 
bypassed in more ways 
than one. But they won't 
be forgotten as long as 
citizen-scholar Ambrose 
keeps his desk job. = 
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TECHNOLOGY 
BUYERS GUIDE 


HE 
WIRED 


THE LATEST The REX-10 
“watchdog,” above, barks 
when it detects motion. 
The Marantz, right, is a 
snappy universal remote, 
and Capresso’s coffee 
machine makes java to 
order, like a personal, 
digital Starbucks 


The tech revolution that has been remaking corporate America is 


coming home. This holiday season promises a collection of wired 
gadgets that add information-age efficiency to the most mundane 
domestic tasks. What’s triggered the revolution? A generation of 
microprocessors small and brainy enough to bring PC power to 
the dumbest of appliances. Everything from computerized 
breadmakers to automated lawn mowers suggests that good 
housekeeping now requires at least two AA batteries (or a 
very long cord). Result: a simpler, smarter 21st century 
home. On the following pages, you'll find a TIME survey of the 
essential accoutrements for this Jetsons life-style. 


TIME DIGITAL is a regular technology supplement to TIME, available free to subscribers. If you're 
interested in computers, the Internet, or home and office technology, please call 1-800-843-TIME to subscribe. 
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MIRACLE 
WORKERS 


The newest home-office gear is an 
epiphany of efficiency—brilliantly 
designed and blissfully inexpensive 
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= AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY ONCE SEEMED 
like plenty of time to get the job 
done. But keeping up today means 
working nights and often weekends. 
The good news is that those late- 
night rendezvous with your office 
desktop need be only a 20-ft. com- 
mute from bedroom to study. 
- In the past two years, the tanta- 
lizing thought of swapping your suit 
+ for your sweats has become a reality, and the reason is simple: 
- “Technology vendors are designing products and specifically 
- promoting them to home-office customers,” says IDC/Link’s Ray 
= Boggs. Not a bad idea, considering that a whopping 35 million 
: American households have wired work spaces, with a projected 
= annual growth rate of 8% through 2001. 
: For as little as $3,000 to $5,000, you can turn that spare room 
into a fully wired nerve center with top-drawer gear rivaling any 
at corporate HQ. Sound promising? Sure. But before you start 








1. Ollie North could only have 5. Relax. Your home-office PC 
been so lucky. Brookstone’s doesn't need to look so 

PRO-26 DOCUMENT SHREDDER corporate. IBM's APTIVAL61 
destroys top-secret memos in has a sleek black design. Under 
the comfort of yourhome. Insert _ the hood’s pretty cool too: a 
two pages at a time; watch as 266-MHz processor, a 6.4-GB 
they turn into spaghetti. hard drive and a S6K modem 


(800-351-7222; $50) 
2. Videoconferencing via the Net 


that’s ideal for Net surfing. The 
L61 comes bundled with Lotus 


is nowhere near perfect (read: Smart Suite 97. (800-426- 
jerky video). But the Connectix 7235; $2,798, including 
QUICKCAM VC's simple setup monitor) 

and sharp images make face 6. Time is money, so why waste 
time with your boss a breeze. it trying to keep track of all your 
(800-950-5880; $129) cords and cables. Kensington 

3. There’s no such thing as a SMARTSOCKETS' color-coding 
crashproof hard drive. SyQuest system and its spaced-out 
Technology's external SYJET 1.5- sockets will keep your plugs 

GB backup system stores your untangled and your business 
valuable files—and saves your humming along. (800-535- 

skin if the unspeakable happens. 4242; $19 to $49) 
(800-245-2278; $299) 7. No office software suite 

4. It’s bigger than a breadbox, comes close to offering all the 
but Brother's MFC-7000FC goodies you'll find in MICROSOFT 
multipurpose color printer beats OFFICE 97: Word, Excel, 

buying and finding space for a PowerPoint, Outlook, Access 97 
scanner, copier, fax and digital and Internet Explorer, just to 
answering machine. (800-284- name a few. (800-426-9400; 
4329; $799) $499 to $799) 
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TELENIUM 

Until now, your cordless 
phone kept you tethered 
to your home. One step 
beyond the driveway, and 
your line was fuzz. The 
solution: Panasonic’s new 
6.6-0z. combo cellular/ 
900-MHz cordless phone 
(800-441-7262; $199). 
Analog cellular charges kick 
in when you are 1,000 ft. 
from home 














ELECTRONIC PUTTING 
CHALLENGE 

Given your long hours, it’s no 
wonder your game is starting 
to suffer. Face it, your office 
is no Pebble Beach. But all is 
not lost. GL Technology's 
Electronic Putting Challenge 
(888-372-7888; $1,195) 
has a fully wired 7-ft.-long 
putting green. The 
Challenge’s “game mode” 
uses an onboard computer to 
adjust the six internal motors 
that reconfigure the slope 
and angle of the green. The 
AstroTurf-like surface can 
twist into any one of 72 
combinations of breaks and 
hills. But best of all, no more 
chasing golf balls around the 
office. After each putt, the 
back of the green lifts up at a 
45-degree angle and returns 
the ball to you. The 
Challenge rewards a hole in 
one with ego-boosting 
preprogrammed cheers 
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ticking off those tax deductions, there 
are a couple of things to consider: What 
kind of work do you intend to do? How 
much space can you spare? Aside from 
your souped-up PC, you'll need an array 
of space-hogging peripherals like a printer 
and a scanner. Fortunately, companies like 
Brother, Canon and Xerox recently un- 
veiled a new and improved class of multi- 
function printers (starting at $500) that 
combine the features of a scanner, a copier and a fax 
machine. “People never took delight in having 20 different cables 
going around the desk,” says Envisioneering’s Richard Doherty. 
“Now you have all-in-one peripherals and one or two cables to 
plug in, and you're finished.” Tempting. But you'd better have a 
backup plan if, say, the scanner conks out, since the whole machine 
takes a trip to the repair shop. 

Plan B may mean taking a break. Even though your study is 
supposed to be a “work zone,” remember who's the boss. So 

while our wired guide supplies you with all the basics for be- 
ing productive, we have also tossed in a pretty cool golf 
game, because we believe there’s always time (and 
space) for fun. —By Lisa Granatstein 
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HP DESKJET 890C 

Asplash of color may be just 
what your proposal needs 

to catch a client's eye. As 
color printers continue 

to fall in price, they're 
becoming an essential piece 
of home-office equipment. 
Hewlett-Packard's speedy 
ink jet (800-752-0900; 
$449) produces vivid colors 
and crisp text by firing 

tiny drops of ink onto five 
pages a minute 
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G HEWLETT® 
PA PACKARD 


Expanding Possibilities 





Now you can print photo-quality images, on any paper. The HP DeskJet 722C uses special printing technology 
called PhotoREt Il. Sharp detail and natural colors make for surprisingly lifelike realism. No matter what paper you use. Just 
$349. Visit www.hp.com/go/DJ722spider or a store near you. And see what extraordinary things you can do with ordinary paper. 


“Estimated U.S. retail price, 
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THE HI-FI LIFE 


With the right gear, the average channel surfer can change 





a ho-hum living room into a full-fledged home theater 


AY ALL YOU WILL ABOUT THE INTERNET 

and the wonders of multimedia. At the end 

of the day, most people still prefer to leave 

their brain at the office and morph them- 

selves into couch potatoes—watching Mi- 

chael Jordan dazzle opponents or Mel Gib- 
son vanquish villains. In the battle for home- 
entertainment supremacy, the den is no match for 
the living room. 

And thanks to the emergence of home-theater 
systems, the battle is becoming even more one-sided. 
Once the exclusive toys of videophiles, home-theater 
components, which can transform a family room into 
a personal multiplex, are fast becoming an afford- 
able, mainstream entertainment option. According to the Con- 
sumer Electronics Manufacturing Association, more than 15 million 
U.S. households enjoy the big pictures and booming Surround 
Sound that come with a wide-screen, 25-to-65-in. TV, an audio- 
video receiver, a front and rear set of speakers, hi-fi vcr and a 
LaserDisc or pvp player. Less than a decade ago, entertainment 
mavens had to shell out tens, even hundreds, of thousands of dollars 
for that kind of gear. Now newcomers can find complete, easy-to- 
install packages for $2,000 to $3,000—a price range that has helped 
the industry generate a record $9 billion in revenues in 1997. 

Advances in technology also make the prospect of home theater 





MOVING PICTURES Fitting snugly 
under the TV are, from top, a 
Sony WebTV box for wide- 
screen Net cruising (888-77 2- 
7669; $200 ), a Hitachi HDS- 
2208S Dss receiver for 200- 
channel, digital satellite TV 
(800-448-2244; $599) anda 
Toshiba SD-3107 pvp player 
(800-631-3811; $799) 


1. Sit back, relax and enjoy the 
.«. rubdown. For the hardworking 
couch potato, the PANASONIC 
GREAT ESCAPE SHIATSU 
MASSAGE LOUNGER (201-348- 
9090; $2,500 to $3,400) will 
help relieve stress 

2. It’s worth investing in the best 
possible brain for your home 
theater. With an easy display, a 
top component like the YAMAHA 
RX-V2092 A/V RECEIVER (800- 
492-6242; $1,599) makes 
Dolby Digital audio and lifelike 
images a riveting reality 

3. Sometimes 200-channel TV 
makes the eyes glaze over. 
When it does, pop five favorite 
CDs into the MARANTZ CC-65SE 
COMPACT DISC CHANGER (630- 
307-3100; $499), shut those 
lids and listen up 

4. You don’t have to spend 
$20,000 for phenomenal 
Surround Sound. The DEFINITIVE 
TECHNOLOGY PROCINEMA 
SPEAKER SYSTEM (410-363- 
7148; $1,348) brings the 
cinema to your living room 
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5. To show grandparents how 
the little ones are growing up, 
call them on the 8X8 VIATV SET- 
TOP VIDEOPHONE (888-843- 
9898; $550). The machine 
works via regular phone lines 

6. Wide-screen TVs are the 
centerpiece of a home theater. 
The ZENITH Z32H96R COLOR 
TELEVISION (847-391-8100; 
$1,650) has just about the 
sharpest picture at 32 in. 

7. Bored by action flicks? Try a 
NINTENDO 64 (800-255-3700; 
$149) video-game box. A million 
adolescents can't be wrong 

8. UNIDEN’S E-MAIL PHONE 
(800-874-9317; $399) isa 
full-function cordless phone 
with a screen and keyboard 

9. Want the room to yourself? 
For crisp solitary listening, try 
SENNHEISER HDS80 PRECISION 
HEADPHONES (860-434-9190; 
$349) 

10. Experience channel-surfing 
Nirvana with the MARANTZ 
RC2000 LEARNING REMOTE 
(630-307-3100; $249) 
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more attractive. With direct-broadcast satellite TV taking off, mil- 
lions of Americans (and early adopters in Europe and Asia) are en- 
joying the first digital television sound and images, including hours 
of sports and movies. In 3% years, according to the Carmel Group 
research firm, U.S. pBs customers have grown from zero to 
5.8 million. And as cable and broadcasters start to roll out high- 
resolution programming in the next few years, more viewers will 
find a reason to be immersed in a movie-theater environment. 
“The future of home theater is in digital TV,” says Dataquest an- 
alyst Jonathan Cassell. At the same time, DvD, the next-generation 
successor to videotapes and CDs that is hitting the market, 
promises superior audiovisual quality. The final touch: futuristic 
flat-panel TVs that hang as elegantly on a wall as a Renoir. 

If simple gazing begins to wear thin, home-theater converts can 
sample a more aggressive brand of entertainment. Set-top boxes 
like WebTV bring the Net's re- 
sources side by side with sitcoms 
and football, while video games 
from Nintendo and Sony 
move computer shoot-’em- 
ups to the big screen. Sea- 
soned couch potatoes need 
not be worried about leaving 
their comfortable perches: 
new keyboards are now 
wireless. —By Daniel Eisenberg 
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MONSTER CABLE 
M SERIES Bad 
news: Cables that come 
with your pricey home- 
theater system may shred the 
perfect sound and pictures 
you've paid for. The choice 
of audio geeks: high-end 
M1000s from Monster Cable 
(415-871-6000; $175 to 
$850). The precision coaxial 
cables produce the sharpest 
pictures and warmest sound 
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LA-Z-BOY MAXIM After a 
couple of all-nighters in the 
home office, how's a sleepy 
computer geek supposed to 
stay wired? With a new line 
of humongous, high-tech 
recliners from La-Z-Boy, of 
course (800-625-3246; 
$760 to 850). Once curled 
up, chair potatoes can stay 
plugged in with a built-in 
speakerphone and digital 
answering machine. And if 
the heat and massage 
systems aren’t enough 

to take their mind off 
business, they can always 
hook up their laptops to 

an armrest phone jack 

SONY WEBTV For laid-back 
Net surfing, grab hold of 
WebTV's wireless keyboard. 
Then you can casually cruise 
the info highway on the TV, 
resting the body without 
resting the mind (800- 
772-SONY; $200 to 300) 


HITACHI VTDX815A VCR 
Videotapes may seem near 
extinction, what with the 
brighter pictures and longer 
recording time of Dvp, but the 
ver is far from a dinosaur. 
DvD can't yet record TV 
shows (though that feature is 
expected in time), so home- 
theater aficionados need 
something to save their 
favorite programs. The best 
choice: a D-VHS VCR like 
Hitachi's (800-448-2244; 
$599), which captures the 
clear images and rich sound 
of digital satellite TV with 
impressive fidelity 
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How can you keep up with 


the competition if your modem 
can't keep up with the Internet? 







When you're downloading a Web site as rich and interactive as Pathfindercorn, you’ 


want a fast US. Robotics® 56K’ modem with x2™ technology just to keep up with it all, 

The fastest modem we've ever created for use over regular phone lines, x2 technology 
lets you get the most out of the Intemet — quickly. More than 1,000 Internet providers 
worldwide, including IBM Global Services and NETCOM, offer live x2 service right now, so 
you can start using it today.’ We'll even guarantee a free upgrade to ensure your modem 
meets the international 56K standard when it's established (expected in 1998). 

For more information, call 1-800-525-USR1 or visit www.3com.com/x2power to find 
a provider near you that offers live x2 service today. Even better, if you buy a US. Robotics 
56K modem night now, you'll get $50 cash back by mail* 










Unlock the true power of the Internet with the #1 selling 56K modem in the world 
And stay ahead of the game 


© (Robotics 56K 


US. Robotics. From the leader in networking. Born 
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Who says it has to be a white Christmas? Give Game Boy” pocket colors. 






















































A new breed 
of appliance is 
bringing 
digital-age 
efficiency to 
the kitchen 


WHAT'S COOKING 


THE WIRED HOME 


OR YEARS AMERICANS HAVE ENJOYED THE PRIVILEGE OF WAK- 

ing up to a fresh-brewed caffeine fix or of heating up last 

night’s lasagna in 90 seconds. Once worshiped, the auto- 

matic drip coffeemaker and the microwave oven have be- 

come generic symbols of modern domestic life. The toaster, 

the blender, the food processor—they’re all taken for grant- 
ed. Things have been simple for a while. 

But simple doesn’t do it anymore. Consumers still want conve- 
nience, but they want more control too. They want fresher eats and 
drinks; they want flexibility. They're spending more time in the 
kitchen and want a little style sitting on their counters. They want 
their appliances to do it all, and they want them to do it all well. 

The technology found in today’s top-performing kitchen gadgets 
isn’t new so much as it is newly attainable. The latest automatic 
breadmakers, for example, are much cheaper than earlier models: 
prices have fallen from $300 to the more moderate $70-to-$150 
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1. The Krups ESPRESSO NOVO 
4000 PROGRAMATIC espresso- 
cappuccino machine spoils 
caffeine junkies with its 
programmable pump system and 
automatic tamp (to pack the 
grounds before brewing). A 
microchip-monitored steam 
pump froths lovely latte foam. 
(800-526-5377; $349.99) 

2. The handheld bladeless OPEN 
MASTER can opener from Krups 
uncrimps cans and removes tops 
without leaving jagged edges. 
(800-526-5377; $34.99) 

3. The MULTIPLE CHOICE 
MICROWAVE OVEN from Sharp 
tells you what to put on the plate 
and how long to cook it. The 
digital screen can tell you how to 
bake apples, serve asparagus or 
cut down on your salt intake. 
(800-BE-SHARP; $189 to $199) 
4. Breadmakers hit the 
mainstream: Welbilt, maker of 
the blissfully simple BREAD 
MACHINE, is one of two dozen 
manufacturers competing in this 
mushrooming market. 
(516-747-1216; $95) 

5. No more sticky fingers: the 
OPTIFRUIT juice extractor from 
Krups is easy to feed, and it 
cleanly separates the pulp. 
(800-526-5377; $69.99) 

6. The ODOR STEELER from ISiI— 
a piece of stainless steel you 
caress under a running faucet— 
wipes your hands free of pesky 
garlic or fish smelis. 
(800-211-9608; $11.95) 

7. The CAPRESSO bean 
grinder-digital coffeemaker 
finds a place in today's 
Starbucks-struck market. 
(201-767-3999; $230) 








1. It looks like a TV-vcRr, but the 
KITCHEN COACH from Coach 
Master International Corp. 

is actually a television with a 
built-in digital audio-video 
compact-disc player. This 
specialized bit of hardware 
comes with its own software: a 
series of cooking demos on CD. 
The step-by-step instructions 
teach you how to prepare 
everything from couscous to 
consommeé. A remote control 
lets you order off a CD’s menu, 
then skip to the selected 
program with a quick push of a 
button. Sound easy? At $499 
(which includes six video CDs), it 
had better be. The CD drive also 
plays music CDs. Mail order 
only. (800-897-8554) 

2. Say goodbye to those index 
cards: at first glance, the 
KITCHEN ASSISTANT from 
Brother International Corp. looks 
part handheld PC, part adding 
machine (its tech puts it 
somewhere in between). The 
electronic recipe bank with LCD 
screen and mini-keyboard 
stores all your favorites on 
“memory cards” and offers a 
slew of its own too. A built-in 
printer taps out quick shopping 
lists, and special function 

keys let you double a 

recipe or check calories. 
(888-773-9585; $399.95) 

3. Long grain, brown, Chinese 
sticky, basmati or porridge: the 
Panasonic 


COOKER runs the gamut. With a 
fuzzy-logic chip that makes some 
cooking decisions for you, the 
cooker also steams vegetables. 
(800-366-4308; $160 to $170) 
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range, and sales have soared. Still, you might ask, why would some- - 
one want to spend even that much for a machine that makes one of f 
the cheapest and most accessible items on your grocery list? 

It all goes back to the desire to nest, to revel in the comforts of 
home—priorities that have come to define the 1990s. And it’s why 
I coffeemakers that automatically grind the beans before brewing 
will get more attention this year than they have in the past. Our stan- 
dards are higher, and we're ready to upgrade. The result is a kitchen 
that’s more Jetsons than Julia Child. 

The digital components of most appliances these days store 
more information and process a wider range of commands; in 
some cases, they are even making their own decisions. Sunbeam’s 
most advanced toaster, for instance, can sense voltage fluctuations 
and adjust its toasting time accordingly. Panasonic’s electronic 
rice cooker uses a fuzzy-logic chip to choose a suitable cooking 
temperature. The latest microwave from Sharp decides how long 
to nuke leftovers. (It also displays recipes and cooking instructions 

on its digital face.) 
1| We also found a couple of items for the aspiring gourmet: the 
Kitchen Coach, a television that plays cooking-demonstration CDs, 
and the Kitchen Assistant, an electronic recipe book. Of course, you 
could always consult your microwave. —By Maryanne Murray Buechner 
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Palm: Pilot 


The connected organizer 





Grandmother spared holiday shock, 








heirs breathe easy. 
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Photo of the 
nf Clifford Family, 
after scanning in 
and manipulating 
earlier photo 


of Patrick from 





pre-collegiate 
period— sparing 
Grandmother 

a shock, which 
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might have 
led to possible 
designation 


of new heirs. 
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Picturelt!” software, you can adjust exposures, change colors, crop 


and manipulate images-—all as creativity dictates. To learn more, |G pepe 


contact us at 1-888-HP4 FUN PICS or www.hp.com/go/PhotoSmart. Expanding Possibilities | 





Maybe the reason America’s glued to the tube is the tube. 


Trinitron 











THE GREAT 
OUTDOORS 


With rugged exteriors and digital 
smarts, these are products that can 
help keep you and your yard wired 
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aging around the freezing mark in the month of December, 
most sane people—carolers notwithstanding—stay indoors 
as much as possible. But spring springs eternal, and so do 
fond thoughts of cookouts, lawn mowing and garden planting. 
While it may be cold outside right now, the popularity of the 
Queen of Green, Martha Stewart, and last year’s $73.6 million in 
sales for gardening-supply giant Smith & Hawken are clear signs 
that getting dirty is a full-fledged American fad. Couple that with 
our perpetual scramble for the latest and greatest techno gadget, 
and that means the more green technology, the better—everything 
from automated tractors to high-tech barbecue grills. After all, for 
aficionados, life outdoors is much more than just keeping lawns in 
shape and boxwoods trimmed. 


OR MOST OF THE COUNTRY, ADMITTEDLY, THIS ISN*T EXACTLY 
prime time for thinking about lawn and garden care. With 
temperatures from Hartford, Conn., to Boise, Idaho, aver- 


1. Remember Knight Rider's Kitt, 
David Hassethoff's other 
technologically enhanced former 
co-star? The TORO WHEEL 
HORSE 5X! can bring that wired 
wonderment to your backyard. 
With cruise control, power 
steering and the Smart Turn 
feature, which slows the mower 
down automatically when the 
wheel is turned and resumes 
speed down the straightaway, 
this mower almost runs on 
remote control. (800-348- 
2424; starting at $6,100) 

2. How about a mesquite-smoked 
Christmas goose this year? The 
WEBER PLATINUM SERIES II 
includes a Steam-N-Chips 
Smoker and three stainless-steel 
burners with a 550°F broiling 
temperature. If it’s too cold out 
for grilling, this robot-welded 
cart and the grill’s enamel 
coating will be able to withstand 
the elements—even if you can’t. 
(800-474-5568; $1,100) 

3. It may look like a rock-group 
album, but the PERFECT PLANTS 
CD-ROM will do much more than 
make noise. Its database of more 
than 2,000 plants helps you plan 
for spring in exquisite detail, 
while 35 videos show precisely 
how to get the most out of your 
garden while you get your nails 
dirty. (800-843-1819; $59) 
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of a landscape architect used to take a T square, years of training 
and a very fertile imagination, now anyone with the right software 
and a PC can design six or seven backyards in an afternoon. Mow- 
ing the lawn is not generally regarded as a fun chore, but soup- 
ing up your mower with electronic cruise control and power 
steering makes it a vastly more enjoyable experience. True, the 
tractor costs almost as much as a compact car, but if El Nino 
and global warming are what they're cracked up to be, those 
added features may just be the weapon you need to help battle 
back the coming attack of crabgrass next spring.—By Jon Goldstein. 
With reporting by Rebecca Winters 
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The outdoor products in this section celebrate the wedding of 
the green-thumb revolution currently sweeping the country with the = 
digital age’s demand that every new product be faster, easier to use 2 
and more laden with features than its predecessors. While the job 2 






1. It’s hard to take your PC with 
you in the yard, and anything is 
easier to tote than an entire set 
of garden books. The HOME & 
GARDEN WHIZ puts 4,000 pages 
of information—everything 

from what plants grow best 

in partial shade to how to 

treat poison-ivy rash—in a 
convenient handheld reference. 
(800-351-7222; $50) 

2. Keep intruders, both the 
rodents and the humans, away 
from your palace with the RADAR 
YARDWATCH. Its 120-decibel 
high-frequency alarm is effective 
at keeping four-legged pests 
away, while the lower-frequency 
audible alarm scares off 

their upright cousins. 
(800-344-4444; $119) 

3. Monitoring thunderstorms 
can be informative and fun— 
until the power goes out. The 
WEATHER ORACLE is 
solar-powered and wireless, 
feeding you information on wind, 
temperature, barometric 
pressure and rainfall through 
even the worst gale. 
(800-543-3366; $990) 

4. So your balding, crabgrass- 
infested half-acre isn't exactly 
the grounds at Versailles. With 
3D LANDSCAPE 2 DELUXE 
software, you can virtually make 
it so. Draw on a 2,200-plant 
library and 100 editable 
landscape objects to design your 
dream jardin while the software 
reveals its developments over 
time and between seasons. 
(800-843-1819; $89) 

5. Go ahead, chat by the pool or 
in the rain—the JEEP CORDLESS 
TELEPHONE is water resistant. It 
also includes Caller ID, call 
waiting and a digital readout. 
(800-354-8785; $200) 

6. Who's that knocking? The 
NUTONE VS-1100 allows you 

to see who’s at the door without 
letting him in. Its video camera 
and monitor work well 

even in dimly lighted areas. 
(800-543-8687; $650) 

7. your yard is as big as all 
outdoors, the OUTBACK-ES 
electronic compass will get you 
there and back again with 
military-developed magnetic 
sensor technology and an 
easy-to-read digital display. It 
can program 10 different routes 
and reverse them for the trip 
home. (800-344-4444; $129) 
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| THINK I'LL PRINT SOME SORT OF 
REAL COOL SIGN FOR MY ROOM! 


HOW ABOUT 
“FOR RENT”? 


It’s more fun with a Lexmark. 


No matter what you can do with an ordinary color inkjet printer, you can 
do more with a Lexmark. 

Our new Lexmark 7200 color printer series uses Lexmark EX2 
Technology” So you get photo-realistic images even on plain paper 
and true “office quality” text equal to a laser. All printed faster 
than you thought possible. 

. ge Surprised? Don't be. All we make is printers, so all we think about 
is how to make them better (and more fun for you). 
Call us at 1-800-LEXMARK, or visit us at www.lexmark.com and 
find out how much fun it is 


to print with a Lexmark. LEXMARK 
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CLIMATE CONTROL 
Who wants to jump out of 
bed on a chilly winter 
morning just to turn up the 
darn thermostat? Famo's 
remote-controlied Comfort 
Mate (913-780-1997; 
$69.95) lets folks adjust 
the temperature from 
anywhere in the house 


Automated systems are bringing 
luxurious amenities to the masses, 
making smart houses a reality 


OU ARRIVE HOME AFTER AN ELEGANT EVENING AT THE 
theater. As you pull into the driveway, outdoor lanterns 
snap on to help you steer clear of the rosebushes. Inside 
the house it’s a toasty 72°F, with just a few lights on. The 
electric fireplace has just started up, and soft music em- 
anates from the stereo. In the kitchen, freshly baked ap- 
ple pie is waiting in the oven. 

Too good to be true? Not necessarily. An intelligent, fully wired 
house like this still costs a bundle (anywhere from $15,000 and up), 
but the spectacular array of offerings, including low-cost devices for 
convenience on a smaller scale, is making home automation a more 
appealing choice for millions of Americans. 

“Two years ago, home automation was either for the very tech- 
nical or the élite homeowner,” says Lisa Montgomery, editor of 

Electronic House. “Now manufacturers are 

making it a lot more practical.” In fact, 25% 

of American homes today 

have some kind of automated 

system, according to the re- 

search firm Parks Associates in 
Dallas, Texas. 

Temperature control is one 
of the smartest and most popu- 
lar options, shaving up to 20% 
off a homeowner's energy bill. 









DO-IT-YOURSELF 

The multitasking PC just 

got a new job: control 
center for a low-cost 
home-automation system. 
IBM's Home Director 
(800-426-7235; $99 and up) 
lets homeowners create and 
run automated routines 
from any Windows machine 
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SIMPLE SOLUTIONS 


Home automation doesn't 
have to cost a fortune to be 
effective. Intelectron’s 
cast-aluminum decorative eet 
lanterns (510-732-6790; steer 
$35 to $55) turn on at eeeee 
dusk, then switch to full 2et® 
brightness whenever they , 
detect movement 

CRUISE CONTROL AT HOME 
= Ready to take the 
Truly spectacular systems that aU- _ home-automation plunge? 
tomate everything from the alarm _ Discreet systems such 
system to the jets on the Jacuzzi as the Aegis Home 
are still a luxury, however. A light- poe one aa 
ing system that allow s home own aa oiler til coulrel ot 
ers to choose from a selection of heating, lighting and 
preprogrammed “scenarios,” for security systems 


example, runs about $10,000. At 
that rate, a $60 motion-detecting lamp will do just fine, thank you. 

The simplest home-automation systems involve plugging light 
fixtures, coffeepots or curling irons into small modules that link to 
regular power outlets. Wired homeowners then use key-chain 
controls or universal remotes (typically used for TVs and stereos) 
to turn the appliances on and off from anywhere in the house. 

Even a home computer can serve as the brains of an automat- 
ed system by storing detailed schedules for controlling lights, fans 
and coffeemakers. The computer sends on/off signals to various ap- 
pliances along standard AC wiring in the home, a great alternative 
to the high-cost controllers that require special wiring and profes- 
sional installation. 

But automation isn’t just about the bottom line. As the market 
has ripened into a $7 billion-a-year industry, manufacturers are 
having more fun with their wares—from self-warming toilet seats 
toa “barking dog” device to scare prowlers. Now if only there were 
a gizmo that would serve breakfast in bed. —By Anita Hamilton 
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Failure to connect, 
try later... 


EE SPIT TT ee 


We've all been there. You just want to pop online and 
check out something fast. Instead, you get a busy signal 


and a major dose of frustration. Well, you don’t have to 


take it anymore. Announcing the Sprint Internet Passport™ 


Get-Connected Guarantee. Now, if you have any 


trouble getting connected to the Net with us, just call. 


We'll get you on or we'll give you a week of Internet 


time, free. How can we make such an offer? Our 100% 


WITH THIS FROM YOUR TV, 
WHY PUT UP WITH IT FROM YOUR INTERNET SERVICE? 


digital, fiber optic network continuously monitors itself 


and automatically re-routes you around busy lines. 
We even have Personal Access Lines that, when needed, 


can give you an alternate route to the Net. In short, 


we're designed to get you online fast every time. Sprint 


Internet Passport with the Get-Connected Guarantee. 


Do you really have 


time for anything else? 


Sprint Internet Passport” 


1-800-390-3477 


Certain restrictions apply. See “Statement of Guarantee” for details at www.sprint.com/sip, or during registration process. 


www.sprint.com/sip 


©1997 Sprint Communications Company L.P All rights reserved. 


Sprint. 
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Dodge Neon. 





Dodge Neon with $1500 cash back. 


Now it’s even easier to take off in a Dodge Neon. After $1500 cash back, Neon’s just 
$10,155 for starters, $12,830 nicely equipped* with lots of neat stuff like A/C, automatic, 
power front windows, power locks and power mirrors. Or get low 1.9% APR financing 
for up to 60 months? But you better move quick. They're going pretty fast these days. 


Neon Ww The New Dodge 


For more info call 1-800-4-A-DODGE. Or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 


Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children. "Includes destination. MSRP afler cash back exclude tax, Base 
sedan higher. '1.9%/60 mos. financing on Neon = $17.48 per month per $1,000 financed for qualified buyers. Or get $1,500 cash back 


oN BAPOPORT—OUTLINE 


for $100. 


Trebek: The American Heritage Dictio- 
nary defines this as one that digs graves. 


(Silence) 


Maher: Bad panel, Alex. 
Trebek: Bad panel, indeed. What is a 


gravedigger? 


Mitchell: That's a stupid answer. 
Trebek: Let me explain this category. 
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On Friday's episode of Jeopardy! Alex 
Trebek is host to BILL MAHER, ANDREA 
MITCHELL and OLIVER NORTH. An excerpt: 
North: [ll take “More Stupid Answers” 


Hey, That's My 
Wedding Song 


The greatest love of all is 
about to happen to a cou- 
ple thousand Moonies. 
Followers of the Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon are spend- 
ing the next few days 
sending out a lot of very 
similar wedding invita- 
tions for what they expect 
to be their biggest mass 
wedding yet, on Nov. 29 at 
Washington’s R.F.K. Sta- 
dium, where they will be 
serenaded by WHITNEY 
HOUSTON. Using a line al- 
ready made popular by 


Bill Cosby before her, Houston claims she simply had no 
idea that the seven-figure deal she signed for her 45 

minute gig was for a Moonie event. When most people ac- 
cepta million-plus offer, their lawyers check to see who it’s 
coming from. Maybe not Whitney. Perhaps she just trusts 


too much. 
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$100,000 
per month 
allowance 


JOHN MEYER 








1 kilo of 
cocaine per 
week 











By JOEL STEIN 
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Mother and Child Reunion 


It's kind of like Romeo and Juliet, only Juliet is a married 
teacher who gave birth to the daughter of Romeo, who was 
lent in a sixth-grade classroom. O.K., it’s nothing like 
! Juliet, but it sure is weird. The attractive Seattle 
MARY KAY LETOURNEAU, 35, who gave birth to the 
burly pupil's daughter this year, had been claiming mutual 
I | love. But last 
tearfully apolo 


wae 


ourt and was 
sentenced t 


prison 


) six months in 
the 
after plead 


instead of 
maximum 7 

iilty to two counts of 
second-degree child rape. 
LeTourneau has 80 days 


left to serve, and then it’s 


ff to three years of sex 
ffenders’ treatment. The 

who did not want 
he onvicted, said he 


vesn’t consider himself 

ictim and hopes he can 
reconcile with the moth- 
er of his child, who is be- 
ing looked after by his 
mother 
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weeks per 
month 


$15,000 
per kilo 


How much money 
does that leave 
Dodi to woo Di? 


A: $40,000. Vanity Fair reports that DOD! FAYED, who received a $100,000-a-month allowance from his father, bought a kilo 


of cocaine every week during the 1980s to share w 


ith his friends. His father Mohammed al Fayed denied the allegation 
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just filmed the 
say > drama 54, in which he plays 
Steve Rubell, the late co- 
owner of Studio 54. 

Q: Would you have slept 
with Twiggy? 

A: In a heartbeat. 

Q: What does the 54 mean? 
A; It wasa club on 54th Street that used to be a TV studio. 
Q: It wouldn't have caught on as Studio 55, right? 

A: Absolutely not. 

Q: Same with Studio 53? 

A: Don’t even start with 53. 

Q: Would you have wanted to be famous back in the ’70s? 
A: It would have been interesting. The ’60s said, “Make 
love, not war.” In the 70s at Studio 54, they actually did that. 
Q: And you would have been into that? 

A: I like love. I hate war. Yeah, put a big yes by that. 

Q: How come you show your butt in all your films? 

A: There is a long tradition in Canadian and British com- 
edy of partial male nudity. Who am I to thumb my nose at 
that tradition? 


The Decline and Fall of the 


1. Booed lustily throughout a live performance 
in Spain. 

2. Spiceworld, the Girls’ new album that con- 
tains their Pepsi commercial, debuts meekly at 
No. 8, below the new Oasis release. 

3. London's Daily Mirror asks readers, “Are you 
sick of the SPICE GIRLS? Is it now all over?” 

4. They fire manager Simon Fuller, who is dat- 
ing Baby Spice. 

5. A British bookmaker stops taking money on 
which Spice Girl will quit, after being inundated 
with bets on Baby Spice. 


AGE: 70ish 
HEIGHT: 5 ft. 10 in 
WEIGHT: 132 
OCCUPATION: TV guy? 
BEST PUNCH: De- 
fending the firing of : 
a pregnant Tylo . 
from Melrose Place, 
a lawyer said, 
“Would Roseanne 
Barr be hired to 
play a dramatic role 
as Miss America?” 


Tylo. Lisa Rinna, who got the part, is pregnant. 





Mom Always Said ... 


Yeah, it’s a story all right. A story of a boy named MIKE 
LOOKINLAND who, after playing Bobby Brady, had 

to learn to cope with both his strange, pseudo 

fame and a less-than-stellar emergence from 

puberty. Lookinland, 
36—who on the short- z 
lived 1990 dramatic 
series The Bradys 
played a race-car dri- ° 
ver who was wheel 
chair-bound owing tc 
an accident—was ar- 
rested after flipping « 
his car twice in a 
drunken-driving inci- 2 
dent in Utah. The 
ex-actor, who had © 
three times Utah’s © 
legal blood-alcohol * 
limit, was working as * 
an assistant camera- 3 
man on the set of 8 
css’s religious drama 3 
Promised Land. 















AGE: 34 
HEIGHT: 5 ft. 6 in. 
WEIGHT: 110 : 
OCCUPATION: Babe z 
BEST PUNCH: § 
When she showed 2 
| up in court, 3 
Tylo was teary, # 
winning and, : 
cr aaa The Brooklyn Academy of Music 
‘Ss 
pregnant, as svelte installed a new toilet seat for the 
as an Angel. princess's visit in 1989. Now it’s 
displayed in their archives. 
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We’ ve been on a roll for 67 years. 


SCOTCH 
DECORATORS TAPE 








2 Now we’ ve popped up with 
another big idea. isan ingenious dispensing 








system that pops up strips of tape — pre-cut, one at a time, right 
into your hand. New Scotch™ Pop-up Tape Strips make gift 


wrapping easier, especially when you've got your hands full. 


We’re making tape even more handy, because we make 





ivi Innovation 


call 1-800-3M-HELPS, or Internet: http://w 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


Play It Again, Dick 


The Nixon tapes evoke America’s nostalgia for a funny President 


NTIL 1 READ THE JUST PUBLISHED NEW EXCERPTS 

from the secret White House tapes of Richard 

Nixon, I didn’t realize what has been so grievously 

lacking in the Clinton presidency. Mr. Clinton is 
not funny. Nothing and nobody in his Administration are in the 
slightest way funny. 

Five years is a long time to go without laughing at a U.S. 
President. Nixon, bless him, would hardly let a day go by with- 
out convulsing the public. So many memories—such as when 
he paid a visit to the Great Wall of China and remarked to Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers, “I think you would 
have to agree, Mr. Secretary, that this is a great 
wall.” Or when he went to Paris to attend 
Charles de Gaulle’s funeral. The President 
emerged from his limousine, looked 
about and exulted, “This is a great day 
for France!” 

Now, this month, there are these 
priceless tapes exposing more of the 
Watergate cover-up. Nixon on the 
congressional hearings: “If they start- 
ed a fishing expedition on this, they 
are going to start picking up tracks.” 
On presidential counsel and informer 
John Dean: “I think we can destroy him. 
We must destroy him.” To which the take- 
charge humorist, former White House chief of 
staff Alexander Haig, replies, “Have to.” 

Who would not sell his mother to have these birds back in 
the Oval Office for only a day, scheming, brooding, drawing up 
enemies lists, conniving about “Plumbers”? The most enter- 
taining of the tape excerpts, to me, has Nixon raging about the 
threat of impeachment to his press secretary Ron Ziegler, 
when his dog, King Timahoe, suddenly jumps up on him: 
“Christ, impeach the President on John Dean’s word ,.. there’s 
a cancer in the heart of the White House, on the heart of the 
presidency. [The dog barks.] King! Goddam, get off me! But 
they can’t want, frankly, to see Agnew be President.” 

Of course, it’s all awful and criminal, what was going on, but 
apart from the barking-at-the-gate-in-Macbethness of the 
scene, it is breathtakingly hilarious. If Nixon had understood 
that the key to his historical resuscitation lay in the hilarity of 
his corruptedness—his voice, manner, language, his crooked 
sincerity—he wouldn't have wasted all that time writing books. 
The advantage in having a funny presidency is that people will 
always think of it fondly, no matter what they were laughing at. 






















The mere act of laughter is heartwarming, and eventually they | 


recall only that and not its cause. 
So Gerald Ford is remembered warmly, certainly by Chevy 


Chase, for tripping over his feet and for announcements like “I? 
always watch the Detroit Tigers on radio when I can.” (One es- 5 
pecially likes the “when I can.”) And even earnest Jimmy* 
Carter evokes memories—of the “attack rabbit” episode on his 


r 
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rafting vacation out West and of his Freud-grounded introduc- 
tion of Hubert Humphrey at the 1980 Democratic National” 
Convention as “Hubert Horatio Hornblower.” Woodrow Wil- 
son, too, could be impressive. “When enough people are out of 
work,” he observed, “unemployment results.” 

No tandem of Presidents was ever funnier than Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush. Returning from an expe- 
dition to Latin America, Reagan informed us, 
“You know, they’re all individual countries.” 
Explaining flaws in his Administration, he 
confessed, “Sure, we've made mistakes, 
But let’s not throw the baby out with 

the dishes.” 

One of the more unusual things 
he is reported to have said occurred 
in response to the Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon, who was presenting Mr. 

Reagan with a half-hour lecture on 
the differences among the political fac- 
tions in Lebanon. One may imagine how 
complicated a lecture this was. When the 
Foreign Minister finished, Mr. Reagan ap- 
proached him and said, “You know, your nose 
looks just like Danny Thomas’.” 

As for Bush, citizens still get weepy with nostalgia when 
they recall Mr. Bush’s appreciation of Czechoslovakia’s Presi- 
dent Vaclav Havel as “living, or dying, whatever, for freedom.” 
Assessing the volatility of the 1988 presidential election, Bush 
predicted, “The undecideds could vote one way or the other.” 

Gone, gone, all gone. Once in a blue moon we will hear from 
Mr. Bush on some matter, and the giggles start to rise again, but 
it is not the same as when he led the free world. The country 
needs a funny President, and Clinton is not it. To be truly fun- 
ny, a U.S. President has to 1) have real wit, like Lincoln and 
J.F.K.; 2) be a sort of caricature, like Jackson, Teddy Roosevelt, 
Coolidge and F.D.R.; 3) act with such consistency in one’s de- 
cisions and policies that the very predictability becomes a hoot; 
or 4) have done something that really merits the use of a spe- 
cial prosecutor. 

If Mr. Clinton is indeed looking for his place in history, he 
may have found it. No presidency, much less a two-termer, has 
been without a single good laugh, so there’s his place. But what 
a dreary achievement. And how debilitating for the nation. And 
who waits in the wings, polishing his “I’m so boring” routine? 
Let's draft Al Haig. Have to. a 
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Preschoolers to teens... we've got their 
favorite radio-control vehicles, action-packed 
games and imaginative electronic toys. For 
our store near you, call 1-800-THE-SHACK* 
or visit us at www.radioshack.com. 


What do kids really want? 








RadioShack. 


You’ve got questions. We’ve got answers. 
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LIKE 4 ROCK 


1-800:950-2438 or wwv.chevtolet.com 
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